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ROBERT BURNS AND LORD BYRON. 


HAVE seen Robert Burns laid in 
his grave, and I have seen George 
Gordon Byron borne to his ;. of both 
1 wish to speak, and my words shall 
be spoken with honesty and freedom. 
They were great though not equal 
heirs of fame; the fortunes of their 
birth were widely dissimilar 5 yet in 
their passions and in their genius they 
approached to a closer resemblance ; 
their careers were short and glorious, 
and they both perished in the sum- 
mer of life, and in all the splendour 
of a reputation more likely to increase 
than diminish. One was a peasant, 
and the other was a peer; but Nature 
is a great leveller, and makes amends 
for the injuries of fortune by the rich- 
ness of her benefactions ; the genius of 
Burns raised him to a level with the 
nobles of the lands by nature if not by 
birth, he was the peer of Byron. I 
knew one, and I have seen both; I 
have hearkened to words from their 
lips, and admired the labours of their 
pens, and I am now, and likely to re- 
ain, under the influence of their magic 
songs. ‘They rose by the force of their 
genius, and they fell by the strength of 
their passions ; one wrote from ‘a love, 
and the other from a scorn, of man- 
kind ; and they both sang of the emo- 
tions of their own hearts with a vehe- 
mence and an originality which few 
have equalled, and none surely have 
surpassed. But it is less my wish to 
draw the characters of those extraordi- 
nary men than to write what I remem- 
ber of them; and I will say nothing 
that I know not to be true, and little 
but what I saw myself. | 
7 ATHENEUM VOL, 2, 2d series. 


The first time I ever saw Burns was 
in Nithsdale. I was then a child, but 
his looks and his yoice cannot well .be 
forgotten ; and while I write this I be- 
hold him as distinctly as I did when I 
stood at my father’s knee, and heard 
the bard repeat his ‘Tam O’Shanter. 
He was tall and of a manly make, his 
brow broad and high, and his voice 
varied with the character of his inimita- 
ble tale ; yet through all its variations 
it was melody itself. He was of great 
personal strength, and proud too of 
displaying it ; and I have seen him 
lift a load with ease, which few ordi- 
nary men would have willingly under- 
taken. 

The first time I ever saw Byron was 
in the House of Lords, soon after the 
publication of Childe Harold. He 
stood up in his place on the opposition 
side, and made a speech on the subject 
of Catholic freedom. His voice was 
low, and I heard him but by fits, and 
when I say he was witty and sarcastic, 
I judge as much from the involuntary 
mirth of the benches as from what I 
heard with my own ears. His voice 
had not the full and manly melody of 
the voice of Burns ; nor had he equal 
vigour of frame, nor the same open ex- 
panse of forehead. But his face was 
finely formed, and was impressed with 
a more delicate vigour than that of the 
peasant poet. He had a singular con- 
formation of ear, the lower lobe, instead 
of being pendulous, grew down and 
united itself to the cheek and resembled 
no other ear I ever saw, save that of 
the Duke of Wellington. His bust by 
Thorvaldson is feeble and mean ; the 
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painting of Phillips is more noble and 
much more like. Of Burns I have 
never seen aught but a very uninspired 
resemblance—and I regret it the more, 
because he had a look worthy of the 
happiest effort of art—a look beaming 
with poetry and eloquence. 

The last time I saw Burns in life 
was on his return from the Brow-well 
of Solway ; he had been ailing all 
spring, and summer had come without 
bringing health with it ; he had gone 
away very ill and he returned worse. 
He was brought back, I think, in a 
covered spring cart, and when he a- 
lighted at the foot of the street in which 
- he lived, he could scarce stand upright. 
He reached his own door with difficul- 
ty. He stooped much, and there was 
a visible change in his looks. Some 
may think it not unimportant to know, 
that he was at that time dressed in 
a blue coat with the undress nankeen 
pantaloons of the volunteers, and that 
his neck, which was inclining to be 
short, caused his hat to turn up be- 
hind, in the manner of the shovel hats 
of the Episcopal clergy. Truth obliges 
me to add, that he was not fastidious 
about his dress; and that an officer, 
curious in the personal appearance and 
equipments of his company, might 
have questioned the military nicety of 
the poet’s clothes and arms. But his 
colonel was a maker of rhyme, and the 
poet had to display more charity for 
his commander’s verse than the other 
had to exercise when he inspected the 
clothing and arms of the careless bard. 


From the day of his return home 
till the hour of his untimely death, 
Dumfries was like a besieged place. 
It was known he was dying, and the 
anxiety, not of the rich and the learned 
only, but of the mechanics and peasants, 
exceeded all belief. Wherever two or 
three people stood together, their talk 
was of Burns and of him alone ; they 
spoke of his history —of his person—of 
his works-——of his family—of his fame, 
and of his untimely and approaching 
fate, with a warmth and an enthusiasm 
which will ever endear Dumfries to my 
remembrance. All that he said or was 
saying—the opinions of the physicians 
(and Maxwell was. a kind and a skilful 
one,) were eagerly caught up and res 
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ported from street to street, and from 
house to house. 

His good humour was unruffled, and 
his wit never forsook him. He looked 
to one of his fellow volunteers with a 
smile, as he stood by the bed-side with 
his eyes wet, and said, “John, don’t let 
the awkward squad fire over me.” He 
was aware that death was dealing with 
him ; he asked a lady who visited him, 
more in sincerity than in mirth, what 
commands she had for the other world 
—he repressed with a smile the hopes 
of his friends, and told them he had 
lived long enough. As his life drew 
near a close, the eager yet decorous 
solicitude of his fellow townsmen in- 
creased. He was an exciseman it is 
true—a name odious, from many asso- 
ciations, to his countrymen—but he 
did his duty meekly and kindly, and 
repressed rather than encouraged the 
desire of some of his companions to 
push the law with severity; he was 
therefore much beloved, and the passion 
of the Scotch for poetry made them re- 
gard him as little lower than a spirit in- 
spired. It is the practice of the young 
men of Dumfries to meet in the streets 
during the hours of remission from la- 
bour, and by these means [ had an 
opportunity of witnessing the general 
solicitude of all ranks and of all ages. 
His differences with them in some im- 
portant points of human speculation 
and religious hope were forgotten and 
forgiven ; they thought only of | his 
genius—of the delight his compositions 
had diffused—and they talked of him 
with the same awe as of some depart- 
ing spirit, whose voice was to gladden 
them no more. His last moments have 
never been described ; he had laid his 
head quietly on the pillow awaiting dis- 
solution, when his attendant reminded 
him of his medicine and held the cup 
to his lip. He started suddenly up, 
drained the cup at a gulp, threw his 
hands before him like a man about to 
swim, and sprung from head to foot of 
the bed—fell with his face down, and 
expired with a groan. 


Ur the dying moments of Byron we 
have no minute nor very distinct ac- 
count. He perished in a foreign land 
among barbarians or aliens, and he 
seems to have been without the aid of. 
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a determined physician, whose firmness 
or persuasion might have vanquished 
his obstinacy. His aversion to bleeding 
was an infirmity which he shared with 
many better regulated minds ; for it is 
no uncommon belief that the first touch 
of the lancet will charm away the ap- 
proach of death, and those who believe 
this are willing to reserve so decisive a 
spell for a more momentous occasion. 
He had parted with his native land in 
no ordinary bitterness of spirit; and 
his domestic infelicity had rendered his 
future peace of mind hopeless—this 
was aggravated from time to time by 
the tales or the intrusions of travellers, 
by reports injurious to his character, 
and by the eager and vulgar avidity 
with which idle stories were circulated, 
which exhibited him in weakness or in 
folly. But there is every reason to be- 
lieve, that long before his untimely 
death his native land was as bright as 
ever in his fancy, and that his anger 
conceived against the many for the sins 
of the few had subsided or was sub- 
siding. Of Scotland, and of his Scot- 
tish origin, he has boasted in more 
than one place of his poetry; he is 
proud to remember the land of his 
mother, and to sing that he is half a 
Scot by birth and a whole one in his 
heart. Of his great rival in popularity, 
Sir Walter Scott, he speaks with kind- 
ness ; and the complimest he has paid 
him has been earned by the unchange- 
able admiration of the other. Scott has 
ever spoken of Byron as he has lately 
written, and all those who know him 
will feel that this consistency is charac- 
teristic. I must, however, confess, his 
forgiveness of Mr. Jefirey was an un- 
looked-for and unexpected piece of hu- 
mility and loving kindness, and, as a 
Scotchman, I am rather willing to re- 
gard it as a presage of early death, and 
to conclude that the poet was “ fey,” 
and forgave his arch enemy in the 
Spirit of the dying Highlander—“ Weel, 
weel, I forgive him, but God confound 
you, my twa sons, Duncan and Gilbert, 
it you forgive him.” The criticism 
with which the Edinburgh Review 
Welcomed the first flight which Byron’s 
Muse took, would have crushed and 
broken any spirit less dauntless than 
his own; and for a long while he en- 
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tertained the horror of a reviewer which 
a bird of song feels for the presence of 
the raven. But they smoothed his spirit 
down, first by submission and then by 
idolatry, and his pride must have been 
equal to that which made the angels 


fall if it had refused to be soothed by: 


the obeisance of a reviewer. One never 
forgets, if he should happen to forgive, 
an insult or an injury offered in youth— 
it grows with the growth and strength- 
ens with the strength, and I may rea- 
sonably doubt the truth of the poet’s 
song when he sings of his dear Jeffrey. 
The news of his death came upon 
London like an earthquake ; and though 
the common multitude are ignorant of 
literature and destitute of feeling for the 
higher flights of poetry, yet they con- 
sented to feel by faith, and believed, 
because the newspapers believed, that 
one of the brightest lights in the firma- 
ment of poesy was extinguished for ever. 
With literary men a sense of the pub- 
lic misfortune was mingled, perhaps, 
with a sense that a giant was removed 
from their way ; and that they had 
room now to break a lance with an 
equal, without the fear of being over- 
thrown by fiery impetuosity and colos- 
sal strength. ‘The world of literature is 
now resigned to lower, hut perhaps, not 
less presumptuous poetic spirits. But 
among those who feared him, or envied 
him, or loved him, there are none who 
sorrow not for the national loss, and 
grieve not that Byron fell so soon, and 
on a foreign shore. 


When Burns died I was then young, 
but I was not insensible that a mind of 
no common strength had passed from 
among us. He had caught my fancy 
and touched my heart with his songs 
and his poems. I went to see him laid 
out for the grave ; several eldern peo- 
ple were with me. He lay in a plain 
unadorned coffin, with a linen sheet 
drawn over his face, and on the bed, 
around the body, herbs and flowers 
were thickly strewn according to the 
usage of the country. He was wasted 
somewhat by long illness; but death 
had not increased the swarthy hue of 
his face, which was uncommonly. dark 
and deeply marked—the dying pang 
was visible in the lower part, but his 
broad and open brow was pale and se- 
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rene, and around it his sable hair lay 
in masses, slightly touched with gray, 
and inclining more to a wave than a 
curl. The room where he lay was 
plain and neat, and the simplicity of 
the poet’s humble dwelling pressed the 
presence of death more closely on the 
heart than if his bier had been embel- 
lished with vanity and covered with 
the blazonry of high ancestry and rank. 
We stood and gazed on him in silence 
for the space of several minutes—we 
went, and others succeeded us—there 
was no jostling and crushing, though 


the crowd was great—man_ followed 


man as patiently and orderly as if all 
had been a matter of mutual under- 
Standing—not a question was asked— 
not a whisper was heard. This was 
several days after his death. It is the 
custom of Scotland to wake the body— 
not with wild howlings and wilder 
songs, and much waste of strong drink, 
like our mercurial neighbours, but in 
Silence or in prayer—superstition says 
it is unsonsie to leave a corpse alone ; 
and it is never left. I know not who 
watched by the body of Burns—much 
it was my wish to share in the honour 
—but my extreme youth would have 
made such a request seem foolish, and 
its rejection would have been sure. 


[ am to speak the feelings of an- 
other people, and of the customs of a 
higher rank, when I speak of laying 
out the body of Byron for the grave. 
It was announced from time to time 
that he was to be exhibited in state, 
and the progress of the embellishments 
of the poet’s bier was recorded in the 
pages of an hundred publications. 
They were at length completed, and to 
separate the curiosity of the poor from 
the admiration of the rich, the latter 
were indulged with tickets of admis- 
sion, and a day was set a-part for them 
to go and wonder over the decked 
room and the emblazoned bier. Peers 
and peeresses, priests, poets, and politi- 
cians, came in gilded chariots and in 
hired hacks to gaze upon the splendour 
of the funeral preparations, and to see 
in how rich and how vain a shroud 
the body of the immortal had been 
hid. ‘Those idle trappings in which 
rank seeks to mark its altitude above 
the vulgar belonged to the state of 








the peer rather than to the state of the 
poet ; genius required no such attrac- 
tions ; and all this magnificence served 
only to divide our regard with the man 
whose inspired tongue was now silenced 
for ever. Who cared for Lord Byron 
the peer, and the privy councillor, with 
his coronet, and his long descent from 
princes on one side, and from heroes 
on both—and who did not care for 
George Gordon Byron the poet who 
has charmed us, and will charm our 
descendants with his deep and impas- 
sioned verse? The homage was ren- 
dered to genius, not surely to rank— 
for lord can be stamped on any clay, 
but inspiration can only be impressed 
on the finest metal. 

Of the day on which the multitude 
were admitted I know not in what 
terms to speak—lI never surely saw so 
strange a mixture of silent sorrow and 


of fierce and intractable curiosity. If 


one looked on the poet’s splendid coffin 
with deep awe, and thought of the gift- 
ed spirit which had lately animated 
the cold remains, others regarded the 
whole as a pageant or a show, got up 
for the amusement of the idle and the 
careless, and criticised the arrangements 
in the spirit of those who wish to be re- 
warded for their time, and who consider 
that all they condescend to visit should 
be according to their own taste. ‘There 
was a crushing, a trampling, and an 
impatience, as rude and as fierce as 
evér I witnessed at a theatre ; and 
words of incivility were bandied about, 
and questions asked with such determi- 
nation to be answered, that the very 
mutes, whose business was silence and 
and repose, were obliged to interfere 
with tongue and hand between the 
visitors and the dust of the poet. In 
contemplation of such a scene, some of 
the trappings which were there on the 
first day were removed on the second, 
and this suspicion of the good sense 
and decorum of the multitude called 
forth many expressions of displeasure, 
as remarkable for their warmth as their 
propriety of language. By five o’clock 
the people were all ejected—man and 
woman—and the rich coffin bore to- 
kens of the touch of hundreds of eager 
fingers—many of which had not been 
overclean. 
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The multitude who accompanied 
Burns to the grave went step by step 
with the chief mourners; they might 
amount to ten or twelve thousand. Not 
a word was heard; and, though all 
could not be near, and many could not 
see, when the earth closed on their 
darling poet for ever, there was no rude 
impatience shown, no fierce disappoint- 
ment expressed. It was an impressive 
and mournful sight to see men of all 
ranks and persuasions and opinions 
mingling as brothers, and stepping side 
by side down the streets of Dumfries, 
with the remains of him who had sang 
of their loves and joys and domestic 
endearments, with a truth and a ten- 
derness which none perhaps have since 
equalled. I could indeed have wished 
the military part of the procession away 
-—for he was buried with military bon- 
ours—because | am one of those who 
love simplicity in all that regards gen- 
ius. The scarlet and gold—the ban- 
ners displayed—tbe measured step, and 
the military array, with the sound of 
martial instruments of music, had no 
share in increasing the solemnity of the 
burial scene; and had no connexion 
with the poet. I looked on it then, 
and I consider it now, as an idle osten- 
tation, a piece of superfluous state which 
might have been spared, more especial- 
ly as his neglected and traduced and 
insulted spirit had experienced no kind- 
ness in the body from those lofty people 
who are now proud of being numbered 
as his coevals and countrymen. fis 
fate has been a reproach to Scotland. 
But the reproach comes with an ill 
grace from England. When we can 
forget Butler’s fate—Otway’s loaf— 
Dryden’s old age, and Chatterton’s 
poison-cup, we may think that we stand 
alone in the iniquity of neglecting pre- 
eminent genius. I found myself at the 
brink of the poet’s grave, into which 
he was about to descend for ever— 
there was a pause among the mourners 
as if loath to part with his remains ; 
and when he was at last lowered, and 
the first shovelful of earth sounded on 
his cofiin-lid, I looked up and saw 
tears on many cheeks where tears were 
hot usual. The volunteers justified the 
fears of their comrade by three ragged 
and straggling volleys. The earth was 
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heaped up, the green sod laid over him, 


and the multitude stood gazing on the 
grave for some minutes’ space, and then 
melted silently away. ‘The day was a 
fine one, the sun was almost without a 
cloud, and not a drop of rain fell from 
dawn to twilight. I notice this—not 
from my concurrence in the common 
superstition—that “ happy is the corpse 
which the rain rains on,” but to confute 
a pious fraud of a religious Magazine, 
which made Heaven express its wrath 
at the interment of a profane poet, in 
thunder, in lightning, and in rain. If 
know not who wrote the story, and I 
wish not to know; but its utter false- 
hood thousands can attest. It is one 
proof out of many, how divine wrath is 
found by dishonest zeal in a common 


commotion of the elements, and that 


men, whose profession is godliness and 
truth, will look in the face of heaven 
and tell a deliberate lie. 


A few select friends and admirers 
followed Lord Byron to the grave— 
his coronet was borne before him, and 
there were many indications of his 
rank; but, save the assembled multi- 
tude, no indications of his genius. In 
conformity to a singular practice of the 
great, a long train of their empty car- 
riages followed the mourning coaches 
--mocking the dead with idle state, 
and impeding the honester sympathy 
of the crowd with barren pageantry. 
Where were the owners of those ma- 
chines of sloth and luxury—where 
were the men of rank among whose 
dark pedigrees Lord Byron threw the 
light of his genius, and lent the brows 
of nobility a halo to which they were 
strangers? Where were the great 
Whigs? Where were the illustrious 
Tories? Could a mere difference in 
matters of human belief keep these fas- 
tidious persons away? But, above all, 
where were the friends with whom 
wedlock had united him? On his deso- 
late corpse no wife looked, and no child 
shed a tear. I have no wish to set my- 
self up as a judge in domestic infelici- 
ties, and I am willing to believe they 
were separated in such a way as ren- 
dered conciliation hopeless; but who 
could stand and look on his pale manly 
face, and his dark locks which early 
sorrows were making thin and grey, 
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without feeling that, gifted as he was, 
with a soul above the mark of other 
men, his domestic misfortunes called 
for our pity as surely as his genius 
called for our admiration. When the 
career of Burns was closed, I saw an- 
other sight—a weeping widow and four 
helpless sons ; they came into the 
streets in their mournings, and public 
sympathy was awakened afresh; I 
shall never forget the looks of his boys, 
and the compassion which they ex- 
cited. ‘The poet’s life had not been 
without errors, and such errors, too, as 
a wife is slow in forgiving ; but he was 
honoured then, by the unalienable af.- 
fection of his wife, and the world re- 
pays her prudence and her love by its 
regard and esteem. 


Burns, with all his errors in faith 
and in practice, was laid in hallowed 
earth, in the churchyard of the town 
where he resided ; no one thought of 
closing the churchyard of the town 
where he resided ; no one thought of 
closing the church gates against his 


body, because of the freedom of his’ 


poetry, and the carelessness of his life. 
And why was not Byron laid amon 

the illustrious men of England, in West- 
minster Abbey? Is there a poet in all 
the Poet’s Corner who has better right 
to that distinction ? Why was the door 
closed against him, and opened to the 
carcases of thousands without merit, 
and without name? Look round the 
walls, and on the floor over which you 
tread, and behold them encumbered 
and inscribed with memorials of the 
mean and the sordid and the impure, 
as well as of the virtuous and the great. 
Why did the Dean of Westminster re- 
fuse admission to such an heir of fame 
as Byron? if he had no claim to lie 
within the consecrated precincts of the 
Abbey, lic has no right to lie in conse- 
crated ground at all. ‘There is no doubt 
that the pious fee for sepulture would 
have been paid-—and it is not a small 
one. Hail! to the church of England, 
if her piety is stronger than her avarice. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


(Euro. Mag.) 
THE STARERS. 


“ Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis,” ete.—Horat. 


MP SHE vacant mind will naturally 

exhibit a vacant countenance ; 
and he or she who knows little, will 
be surprised at almost every thing. 
From these causes we see the rustic, 
with broad, open eye, gaze at the 
shops of the metropolis,—elevate his 
eye-brows with astonishment at every 
new object,—gape, to stultification, at 
the highly-dressed dame and dandy, 
whom he supposes to be a duchess or 
a peer, from their gaudy trappings, 
(although, perchance, they may be a 
cyprian and an adventurer.) Whilst 
he stops, and fixes each (to him) unac- 
countable novelty in the living magic 
lantern of the town. Various are the 
stories told at the expense of such 
ignorants :—one, that a countryman 
stopped short for six hours at Temple- 
bar, expecting that the crowd would 
go by; another, that poor Giles made 
way for so many ladies and gentle- 


men in the street, and took off his 
hat so often that he was laughed at, a 
crowd raised round him, and lastly, 
eased of his money and beaver; a 
third, (that of old Horace) who goes 
so far as to make his country bump- 
kin wait until the river runs by him, 
which, with due deference to this 
learned and witty writer, is a great 
stretch indeed. Be that, however, as 
it may, we have, in the British me- 
tropolis, a very striking example that 
extremes approximate, in the custom 
which the higher orders have of 
bringing themselves down to the level 
of the vulgar and unpolished, by a 
habit—I might almost say a system, 
of curious, insolent, prying, examin- 
ing, analyzing, and arrogant staring ; 
nor is this indelicate, inurbane cus- 
tom confined to rank or sex, since we 
have starers and glass-adjusters, from 
the conceited lord down to the am- 
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phibious fopling without a name, 
whose ways of life are as various and 
uncertain, as the changeful features 
aud hues of Proteus and the Came- 
leon; and from the front of brass of 
lost woman on the pavé of London, 
up to the haughty Duchess, who, 
from her barouche or opera box, takes 
the measure of you, as if you were 
unworthy to be placed “ betwixt the 
wind and (her) nobility.” In our 
parks, our gardens and our streets, 
nay, also in our churches, theatres, 
and drawing-rooms, the starers are 
daily increasing, and annoying modes- 
ty, decency, timidity, the stranger, 
the supposed inferior, and the softer 
sex. Amongst men, (who ought to 
have more sense than to possess such 
a defect) we have legions of them, 
blocking up passages at the opera and 
other dramatic houses, levelling their 
glasses, like pointed cannon, at every 
coming face, if new. The stare of 
impertinent curiosity is painful to 
meet, seeming as if it would say, 
* Damme, who have we here ?” If 
it be as hackneyed as their own, it is 
brass meeting brass ; yet the thing is 
still shocking, where the glass does 
not act as a shield to the offending 
eye, the offensive weapon is used in 
a barefaced act of unmanly want of 
feeling, and the pupil of a fool is 
bent in divers directions over the per- 
son of a lady, or a stranger ill accus- 
tomed to such barbarity ; sometimes 
the fashionable gazer or glass-cocker 
scrutinizes the dress of his fellow man, 
or monkey, to detect any anomalies 
in the science of the toilet, and pro- 
nounces his victim a vul-gar fel-low, 
(thus syllabled) or a quiz, (a word 
evidently derived from unbecoming, 
contemptuous inquiry—quis 2 Who 
have we got here? as already stated. ) 
{n our other sex, proud females toss 
aloft their light heads, taking a bird’s 
eye view of all around them, and 
shooting the darts of malice at those 
whom sympathy and identity of sex 
ought to make objects of protection 
and sensibility. Here we have a liv- 
ing doll dissecting the dress of a re- 
urmg female,—using her organs of 
distinctiveness to count a thread in a 
veil, a wrinkle in a stocking, a wind- 
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ing curl on an ivory forehead, and to 
envy or censure the multiplied floun- 
ces, feathers, or other external orna- 
ments; I say external, for real mind 
has no share in these operations : the 
same perfect sex has trenched upon 
the usurpations of the male children 
of pride, by eye-ing the minor classes 
with that putting down glance which 
sins against Christian charity, but 
which, for the time, serves the pur- 
pose of imposing, 
“ And fills up all the mighty void of sense.” 


Happily there are men and women 
who have hearts and heads above 
this common fault and trespass on 
humanity ; but the number of delin- 
quents is still very great indeed, and 
they are likely to augment, from thus 
triumphing in error, and annoying 
with impunity. The starers out of 
countenance of manly appearance (to 
seem and to be are not the same) so 
seldom meet with the punishment 
which they deserve, or are so coward- 
ly, in selecting meek, mild, and bash- 
ful persons to act against, that very 
little hopes of their amendment can 
reasonably be entertained; and the 
bold gentlewomen, or rather, the bold 
women, who ought to be gentle, have 
been so long tolerated in this breach 
of decorum, that their conversions 
seem also a little doubtful; but if see- 
ing themselves in print can prove 
beneficial, by inducing them to self- 
correction, I shall feel amply paid for 
the regrets which I have entertained 
on their account, and for the time 
thus dedicated to their reformation. 
Let them be persuaded, that one of 
the most amiable qualities of their 
sex is the yielding to the voice of ad- 
vice, and that the triumph over self 
is the brightest of their conquests. 
The amiable woman who can own 
her errors and feebleness, has a direct 
claim to protection, and to added af- 
fection, but the enterprizing woman, 
(whatever be her rank) who turns 
round to stare one of her own sex out 
of countenance, or measures her man, 
as if for single combat, assumes all 
the hardihood of the other sex, and 
loses all that is dearest in her own— 
unsullied purity of mind and conduct. 
The maniken who wears a glass, with- 
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out being near-sighted, and who uses 
it not for convenience, but for the an- 
noyance of others, is as troublesome, 
and little more suffer: ible, than the 
sporting dog, which being destined 
for the field, is introduced into the 
parlour, where the brute is out of 
place, and perhaps becomes a terror 
to the aged—to women and children. 
But there are higher offenders than 
these, namely, those who cast impure 
glances on all that is captivating and 


Metals. 


innocent, and who would blight the 
blossom of immaculacy by their gross 
oglings and pestiferous breath. All 
those who thus transgress, and 


“ Give virtue scandal—innocence a fear, 

Or from the sot-eyed virgin steal a tear,” 
whether it be done by the breath of 
detraction, or the eye’s approach in a 
guilty form, ought to meet personal 
chastisement from their own sex, and 
be consigned to the contempt of the 
other. PHILO-SPECTATOR. 


CHEMICAL ESSAYS: 


(Sel. 


OF THE METALS. 


Ww: will now take a slight glance 

at those parts of chemistry which 
come more especially under the con- 
sideration of the mineralogist. First 
let us examine the metals. These 


are now considered as consisting of 


forty-two. We will eummerate them, 
and slightly touch upon those which 
are not so generally known. 


1. Gold. 7. Copper. 

2. Silver. | 8. kron. 

8. Platinum. 9, Lead. 

4. Palladium. 10. Nickel. 

5. Mercury. | 11. Zine. 

6. Tin. 12. Cadmium. 


These are more especially metals. 
The others exist, many of them in 
nature only, united with oxygen or 
some acid. 

13. Potassium. This metal unites readily with 
oxygen, and forms potash. 

14. Sodium. This when united with oxygen forms 


soda. : 
15. Ammonium forms ammonia. 




















16. Lithium lithina. 
17. Calcium —— lime. 
18. Magnium magnesia. 
19. Barium barytes. 
20. Strontium —— strontites. 
21. Silicium —— silex. 
22. Aluminum ———  alumine. 
23. Yttrium yttria. 
24, Glucium glucina. 
25. Zirconium zirconia. 
26. Arsenic. 35. Titanium. 
27. Bismuth. 36. Chromium. 
28. Antimony. 37. Uranium. 
29. Manganese. 38. Columbium. 
30. Selenium. 39. Iridium. 
31. Tellurium. 40. Osmium. 
32. Cobalt. 41. Rhodium, 
33. Tungsten. 42. Cerium. 
34. Molybdenum. 





Many of these are little known.— 
How wonderful a discovery it is, that 
many of the earths are in fact the rust 


Mag.) 


of metals, or oxides.— Potassium when 
put into water abstracts the oxygen 
so rapidly from the water, that it 
takes fire and is converted into potash. 

The class of bodies called metals 
may generally be distinguished by the 
peculiar lustre which such of their 
particles as have not been exposed 
to the atmosphet re exhibit upon firac- 
ture. ‘Thus, potassium, if cut, will 
exhibit in ‘ei interior this peculiar 
metallic lustre. ‘This metal then, as 
we said above, becomes, by uniting 
with oxygen, potash, one ‘of the alka- 
lis, a class of bodies which has been 
treated of before. ‘Thus, by a curious 
alternation of opinion, the metals are 
shown to be the originals of the earths, 


instead of the earths the originals of 


the metals. From this consideration 
naturally arises a curious examination 
of the vast quantity of oxygen, which 
in one state or another is distributed 
through the universe. The generality 
of the earths are metallic oxides, or 
oxygen united with a metallic base. 
To enumerate a few. The vast chalk 
hills which appear so frequently in all 
parts of our island, are masses of lime 
united with carbonic acid. In each 
of these two bodies oxygen exists in 
a great quantity. Lime is the oxide 
of a metal called calcium: and car- 
bonic acid, as we have noticed above, 
is the union of carbon and oxygen; 
thus the greatest part of the compound 
must be oxygen. Again, in the vast 
beds of clay oxygen forms a great 
portion. Alumine (or pure clay) is 

an oxide of a metal called aluminum; 
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and thus might we go through all the 
earths and assert the same fact. 

But to return from our digression. 
Of all the metals iron is the most 
abundant. Scarcely a vein of any 
mineral substance is found, with which 
it does not in some portion mix. There 
are some purposes for which iron is 
invaluable. No other of the metals, 
for example, possesses like powers of 
magnetic attraction, only one, indeed, 
besides itself, (nickel,) possesses in 
any considerable degree the same 
virtue. Nickel is a scarce metal. It 
forms a great proportion of those me- 
teoric stones which are found in many 
parts of the world, and concerning 
the origin and formation of which 
much doubt exists. 

Sodium, though little known of it- 
self, may claim a place in this enu- 
meration from the importance of one 
of its compounds. And here I do not 
mean soda, which is its compound 
with oxygen, and which is so useful 
not only as a medicine but also as a 
luxury of life, but to one more strictly 
speaking a necessary—I mean com- 
mon salt, which is no more than a 
compound formed by the union of 
chlorine and sodium, or a chloride of 
sodium. 

The other metals which close 
the list are little known and put to 
so little use, that to do more than 
to enumerate them would be_super- 
fluous in a treatise which is intended 
rather to give a taste for chemistry, 
than to satisfy the taste if already ac- 
quired. 

So intimately are the various 
branches of literature connected, that 
some slight knowledge of chem- 
istry is an indispensable requisite. It 
is So in the first place to the mineral- 
ogist. For the various bodies which 
he will have to examine on the crust 
of the earth, are almost all either 
chemical compounds formed in the 
vast laboratory of nature ; or, at least, 
are reduced into their present state 
by the action of chemical causes.— 
Again, to the geologist the study of 
mineralogy is in some degree abso- 
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lutely necessary. The great differ- 
ence between these pursuits is, that 
the mineralogist regards all the mi- 
nute particles he finds on the globe ; 
the geologist, on the other hand, views 
the masses which form the crust of 
the earth. The rarest specimens, 
which are most valuable in the col- 
lection of the mineralogist, would to 
him be useless. He regards the age, 
the surrounding strata, and the proba- 
ble formation of the masses which he 
meets with ; the mineralogist views 
alone the body as it is, and wishes to 
class it with similar compounds. But 
though there is this great distinction 
between the geologist and the mine- 
ralogist, no one can pursue to great 
advantage the science of geology with- 
out having previously obtained some 
knowledge of mineralogy ; because he 
does not know the constituents of the 
bodies of which he treats. Mineral- 
ogy may then be considered as the 
grammar of geology, and chemistry 
as the grammar of mineralogy.—We 
may further see the value of the sci- 
ence of chemistry, from its necessary 
connexion with the enlightened stud- 
ies of the agriculturist. We might 
also shew its importance in this point 
of view even more immediately from 
its subjecting to examination the com- 
ponent parts of all vegetable matter. 
But we will not detain our readers 
longer upon this point. 

We would only suggest, upon a re- 
view of the whole, that the perversion 
of intellect must indeed be great,which 
can lead the follower of these most 
interesting studies to materialism and. 
atheism. To every well regulated 
mind the diversified works of nature 
must afford incessant proofs of the 
power, wisdom, and goodness of God, 


and lead us to exclaim, with our great 


poet— 


“These are thy glorious works, Parent of good ; 
Almighty ! thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair! thyself bow wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable! who sitt’st above these heavens, 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowliest works: yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine !”-- 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 


THE HIGHLANDS AND WESTERN ISLES OF SCOTLAND, &c. Kc. 
In Letters to Sir Walter Scott. 


BY JOHN MACCULLOCH, M.D. F.R.S. &e. 


A TASK of greater weight than the 
systematic reading of these four 
ponderous and closely printed volumes, 
has not fallen to our lot since our edito- 
rial functions were so good-naturedly 
undertaken by us for the public benefit. 
The American Boy would be lost in 
calculating the number of pages, sen- 
tences, words, syllables and letters, of 
which they are composed. For our- 
selves we are ata dead stand still on 
the single question, “Is it really pos- 
sible to peruse them from beginning to 
end r” At any rate we can but dip for 
our friends this week ; and shall en- 
deavour to muster more courage for 
future exertions. 
- Our worthy Doctor is wonderfully 
playful and ‘sprightly, considering his 
unwieldy bulk. ‘The mountain is not 
solid—it is a hill of whipt syllabub : 
drollery, fun, and the most portentous 
efforts of humour pervade these migh- 
ty tomes. At hazard we take the ac- 
count of Dollar as a specimen : 

“It is (the Doctor tells us after a 
digression ) for the purpose of pointing 
out the true road hither, that I have 
thus far encroached on my limits ; 
and chiefly for the sake of Castle 
Campbell; scarcely known, though 
known to exist ; named, but named 
as if it was an every-day sight, and 
passed every day, by hundreds who 
are satisfied with knowing that they 
are near it, and with hearing a few 
wretched puns upon its name. 

* But I ought to be silent about the 
puns : for the Dea of puns, if there is 
such a one in Varro’s list, seemed to 
have pronounced a judgment on me 
for my contempt. Certainly Dollar 
was a cause of dolour to me; as I 
was condemned to lie still for a week, 
and wonder at what particular hour 
I should be choked with a squinancy. 
The throat is an awkward contriv- 
ance ; because, as legislators know, it 
is easily stopped up. Fortunately, 
Dollar, or Dolour contained no doctor. 
The landlady, however, was the how- 
die of the village, and came to tender 
her services, producing Dr. Young’s 


certificate. I assured her that my 
case was not in her line 3 but by dint 
of the Napoleon practice, | was res- 
cued from this tedious substitute for 
a halter ; and, in a week, was able to 
receive the congratulations of all the 
auld wives, and young ones too, of the 
neighburhood. I must agree with you, 
Sir Walter, that it is an odd sex in our 
hours of ease : and the rest follows. 

Half of the whole sex of Dollar, kind 
creatures, came out of their houses 

when they saw the stranger —— 
crawling up the hill, like a spectre 
from the vaults of Castle Campbell, 
to offer him seats, and milk, and what 
not; and when I returned many years 
afterwards, to see and again to thank 
my obstetric hosts, I was received, 

not as one who had been a source of 
trouble, but as an old friend. Cer- 
tainly, when I can choose the inn in 
which I am to have a fever, it shall 
be at Dollar. 

“What a piece of work is man! 
He certainly is, master Shakspeare. 
Because _ his pulse takes a fancy to 
beat 82 instead of 72, he is unable, i in 
twelve hours, to sit up inhis bed: and 
when he gets out of it at length to en- 
joy the fresh air he must hold fast by 
the wall he could have jumped over 
a few days before. If the pulse con- 
tinues rebellious, the carpenter comes 
and nails him up in a box, and all his 
half finished schemes are at an end. 
Some one says, that if a watchmaker’s 
productions did not go better, he 
would get very little practice. However 
that may be, the sun never shines so 
warm, the flies never hum such sweet 
music, the mossy bank never looks so 
green, and never does the air breathe 
such perfume, as when he first returns 
from the edge of the grave to smell 
the breeze that blows from the wall- 
flowers of Castle Campbell ; or of any 
other castle.” 

Having got well, the Doctor’s next 
and bolder attempt was to climb Ben 
Ledi, and he thus facetiously goes on 
to the result. 

“Tt was not for want of making the 
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attempt, that I did not see whatever 
there is to be seen from the summit of 
Ben Ledi. I reached it, but in vain; 
and I need not conjecture and des- 
cribe, like Brydone on A%tna, what I 
did notsee. Did I choose thus to de- 
ceive you, I should at any rate do it 
with comparative truth, or rather false- 
hood ; since I sat myself down on its 
topmost stone, whereas that personage, 
like Eustace in other cases, only as- 
cended with the pen, and in his closet. 
Heaven knows, it is difficultenough to 
describe what we have seen, without 
troubling ourselves by attempting to 
look through clouds as dense as a mill- 
stone, and by stringing together epi- 
thets with a map before us. Yet the 
views eught to be fine, since Ben Ledi 
commands a very interresting variety 
of country. That they are so in the 
direction of Stirling, I can vouch; as 
they also are over Loch Lubnaig to 
the north : but, to me, it was like the 
vanishing of images in a magic lantern : 
like the glance of the lightning ina 
dark night ; gone before I could say, 
itis here. I thought that I had known 
Highland rain in all its forms and 
mixtures and varieties ; in Sky, in 
Mull, in Shetland, at Fort William, at 
Killin, on the summit of Ben Lawers, 
and in the depths of Glenco. But 
nothing like the rain on Ben Ledi did 
f ever behold, before or since. In an 
instant, and without warning or prep- 
aration, the showers descended in one 
broad stream, like a cascade, from the 
clouds, and in an instant they ceased 
again. We have heard, in an ode to 
Molly, of counting the drops of rain : 
but there were no drops here to be 
counted 3; it was one solid sheet of 
Water, 

“'There is a peculiarity in these 
summer showers of the Highlands, 
which a Lowlander knows not, but 
will not easily forget when he has ex- 
perienced it. If he carries an um- 
brella, it will be useful for him to be 
told, that, like his fowling piece when 
the dogs have scent, he must keep it 
ready cocked. If there is but a button 
to undo, or a ring to slip off, he will 
often be wet through before he can 
get either effected. There is an in- 
terval of fair weather : even the cloud 


which is to prodace the rain is not 
very obvious ; when in an instant, 
and without a sprinkling, or even a 
harbinger drop, the whole is let go on 
your head as ifa bucket had been 
emptied on it. 

“Perhaps the clouds and rain of 
this cloudy and rainy region are the 
reason thatsun dials are so common in 
this country ; not only at Kilmahog, 
where there are a dozen, but where- 
ever you go. So it is in almost all 
the villages ; and even the solitary 
house, that has not a stone step to its 
door, or any pretence to geometry in 
its walls, carries the evidence of its 
mathematical knowledge on its front, 
in the shape of a rusty gnomon. These 
incessant dials in this land of clouds, 
offer some apology for the celebrated 
question respecting the use of the sun 
to the dial. The policy is, however, 
profound : because, if he should miss 
it at Inverness, he may hit it at Cal- 
lander, or elsewhere, some time be- 
tween the vernal and the autumnal 
equinoxes. But nothing equals the 
ingenuity of the artist at Glamis, who 
seems to have been determined that 
if time escaped him on one quarter, 
he would catch it on some other. 
It would be hard indeed, if, in the rev- 
olution of a year, the sun did not light 
one of the hundred faces of this most 
ingenious polyedron: for he can 


scarcely peep through a pin hole, « 


without being caught in the act by 
the tip of some one of the gnomons, 
that bristle their north poles like a 
hedgehog all round it. 

“1 wish I could speak of the inns 
at Callander as I have spoken. of that 
at Dollar; but it is a mixed world, 
inns and all, and we must take it as it 
comes. 

“ When you hear Pe—ggy called, 
as if the first vowel was just about to 
thaw, like Sir John Mandeville’s story, 
and when you hear Pe—ggy answer 
co—ming, you must not prepare to be 
impatient, but recollect that motion 
cannot be performed without time. 
If you are wet, the fire will be light- 
ed by the time you are dry ; at least 
if the peat is not wet too. Thesmoke of 
wet peat is wholesome: and if you are 
not used to it, they are :_ which is the 
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same thing. There is neither poker 
nor tongs; you can stir it with your 
umbrella: nor bellows ; you can blow 
it; unless you are asthmatic: or what 
is better still, Peggy will fan it with 
her Petticoat. “ Peggy, is the supper 
coming?” In time, comes mutton, call- 
ed chops, then mustard, by and by a 
knife and fork ; successively, a plate, 
a candle, and salt. When the mut- 
ton is cold, the pepper arrives, and 
then the bread, and lastly the whisky. 
The water is reserved for the second 
course. It is good policy to place 
these various matters in all directions, 
because they conceal the defects of 
Mrs. Maclarty’s table cloth. By this 
time, the fire is dying ; Peggy waits 
till it is dead, and then the whole pro- 
cess of the peat and the petticoat is to 
be gone over again. It is all in vain. 
“‘ Is the bed ready ?” By the time you 
have fallen asleep once or twice, it is 
ready. When you enter, it is damp: 
but how should it be dry in sucha 
climate. The blankets feel so heavy 
that you expect to get warm in time. 
Not at all: they have the property of 
weight without warmth : though there 
is a fulling mill at Kilmahog. You 
awaken at two o’clock ; very cold, 
and find that they have slipped over 
on the floor. 

“Tt is vain to try again, and you 
get up at five. Water being so con- 
temptibly common, it is probable that 
there is none present: or if there is, 
it has a delicious flavour of stale whis- 
ky : so that you may almost imagine 
the Highland rills to run grog. There 
is no soap in Mrs. Maclarty’s house. 
It is prudent also to learn to shave 
without a looking glass ; because, if 
there is one, it is so furrowed and stri- 
ped and striated, either cross-wise, or 
perpendicularly, or diagonally, that, 
in consequence of what Sir Isaac 
Newton might call its fits of irregular 
reflection and transmission, you cut 
your nose if it distorts you one way, 
and your ear if it protracts you in the 
opposite direction. The towel being 


either wet or dirty, or both, you wipe 
yourself in the moreen curtains, unless 
you prefer the sheets. When you re- 
turn to your sitting room, the table is 
covered with glasses, and mugs, and 


circles of dried whiskey and porter. 
The fire place is full of white ashes : 


you labour to open a window, if it . 


will open, that you may get a little of 
the morning air : and there being no 
sash-line, it falls on your fingers, as it 
did on Susanna’s. Should you break a 
pane, it is of no consequence, as it 
will never be mended again. The 
clothes which you sent to be washed, 
are brought up wet; and those which 
you sent to be dried, smoked. 


“ You now become impatient for 
the breakfast ; and as it will not ar- 
rive, you go into the kitchen to assist 
in making the kettle boil. You will 
not accelerate this : but you will see 
the economy of Mrs. Maclarty’s kiteh- 
en. The kettle, an inch thick, is hang- 
ing on a black crook in the smoke, 
not on the fire, likely to boil to-mor- 
row. If you should be near a forest, 
there is atrain of chips lying from the 
fire-place to the wood-corner, and the 
landlady is busy, not in separating the 
two, but in picking out any stray piece 
that seems likely to be lighted before 
its turn comes. You need not ask 
why the houses do not take fire : be- 
cause it is all that the fire itself can 
do, with all its exertions. Round this 
fire are a few oat cakes, stuck on edge 
in the ashes to dry ; perhaps a _ her- 
ring : and on the floor, at hand, are 
a heap or two of bed clothes, a cat, a 
few melancholy fowls, a couple of 
black dogs, and perchance a pig, or 
more ; with a pile of undescribables, 
consisting of horse collars, old shoes, 
petticoats, a few dirty plates and horn 
spoons, a kilt, possibly a bagpipe, a 
wooden beaker, an empty gill and a 
pint stoup, a water bucket, and a 
greasy candlestick, a rake, a spinning 
wheel, two or three frowsy fleeces and 
a shepherd’s plaid, an iron pot full of 
potatoes, a never-washed wmilk-tub, 
some more potatoes, a griddle, a three- 
legged stool, and heaven and earth 
know what more. All this time, two 
or three naked children are peeping 
at you out of some unintelligible re- 
cess, perchance contesting with the 
chickens and the dogs for the fire, 
while Peggy is sitting over it unsnood- 
ed : one hand in her head, and the 
other, no one knows where, as she is 
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wondering when the kettle will not 
boil; while, if she had a third, it 
might be employed on the other two. 
But enough of Mrs. Maclarty and her 


generation ; for I am sure you can 
have no inclination to partake with 
me of the breakfast, which will prob- 
ably be ready in two hours.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


(New Mon. Mag.) 
FLOWERS. 


WHERE are now the dreaming flowers, 
Which of old where wont to lie, 
Looking upwards at the Hours, 
In the pale blue sky ? 


Where’s the once red regal rose ? 
And the lily love-enchanted ? 
And the pensee, which arose 
Like a thought earth-planted ? 


Some are wither’d—some are dead-~ 
Others now have no perfume ; 
This doth hang its sullen head, 
That hath lost its bloom. 


Passions, such as nourish strife 
In our blood, and quick decay, 
Hang upon the flower’s life, 
Till it fades away. B. 





PICTURE. 


ON tiptoe, laughing like the blue-eyed May 

And looking aslant, where a spoil’d urchin strives 
(In vain) to reach the flowers she holds on high, 
Stands a young girl fresh as the dawn, with all 
Her bright hair given to the golden sun! 


There standeth she whom Midnight never saw, 
Nor Fashion stared on with its arrogant eye, 
Nor gallant tempted ;—beautiful as youth; 
Waisted like Hebe ; and with Dian’s step, 

As she, with sandals newly laced, would rise 
To hunt the fawn through woods of Thessaly. 
—From all the garden of her beauty nought 
Has flown ; no rose is thwarted by pale hours ; 
But on her living lip bright crimson bangs, 
And in her cheek the flushing morning lies, 





And in her breath the odorous hyacinth. B. 
(Euro. Mag.) 
TO AN INFANT. 
Blessings on thee, baby ! Would he who gave it birth, 
For guiltless is thy brow, Not save it from expiring ? 
And we ti be 
der ticaae: 3 ei Went me g, 
But through its glass display’d, 
Mildews o’er thee roll, \ Whiceb, for a motley gleaming, 
But thy blossom is unblighted ; Throws all the rest in shade. 
For thy little lamp of soul 
Is as yet but hardly lighted. i eee ah eh 
But, when flickers the last flame, 
And though it shineth faintly Having fed on things terrestrial, 
As the maiden-smiles of love, Will its odour be the same ? 
It is heaven-bo nd sai 
As Giigedistianate aan Well, blessings on thee, baby ' 
For guiltless is thy brow, 
Is fuel of this earth That we still can hope it may be 
Fit to keep such holy fire in ?- Ever innocent as now. B. 
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ON DRESS. 


To the Editor of the European Magazine. 


@ IR—Having already communicated 
to you some ideas on the influence 
which ine form of Government has on 
dress, I shall offer a few remarks on 
that article in general, well aware of 
the powerful effect which it has on our 
minds in most cases, and of the effect 
which it produces, not only in society, 
but in our success or failure in our in- 

tercourse with mankind. Dress and 
address are the two great external ob- 
jects which are the first agents on our 
feelings ; we judge men more by these, 
than by their writings, and as the or- 
gans of perception are first acted upon, 
we seldom wait to form our decision 
from actions or from report: the latter 
indeed is often very fallacious, but the 
impressions of dress and address are 
very generally irresistible. A man’s 
writings may be at variance with his 
life, so may dress and address; yet, 
when that is the case, the garb sits un- 
easily, and, as the counterfeit is more 
perceptible, we place too often implicit 
reliance on easy gentlemanlike man- 
ners, neat, chaste, and fashionable 
dress. Address being a very superior 
quality, it is the most important, but, 
although dress is an object of less 
magnitude, yet it is indispensably ne- 
cessary to adorn and set forth the for- 
mer, which, without it, labours under 
great difficulties, and will be unavail- 
ing with the ignorant, who form the 
larger mass of the population in every 
country. Wise men alone set little 
value on dress, men who are absorbed 
in abstruse knowledge are apt to lose 
sight of address, but it is very incorrect 
to undervalue them entirely, since they 
are quite compatible with wisdom and 
with virtue. The only thing then to 
be ascertained is, what is the nearest 
point to perfection in dress? And as 
I have already observed that climate, 
country, form of government, warlike 
or peaceful habits, prosperity, civiliza- 
tion, and the rank held amongst na- 
tions affect materially the style of dress; 
I shall here take my stand in Great 
Britain, and as near St. James’s as pos- 
sible, where the Regia Solis is most 


likely to produce fashion and elegance. 
What is the dress most becoming to 
persons in the rank of the nobility and 
gentry, and of professional men? I 
say men, because a certain latitude of 
captivation is allowed to the other sex 
in every class. What is most likely 
to produce attraction and respect ? 
for these are the charms and the power 
of dress. Is it costliness? noj3 our 
nobility have assumed a_ simplicity, 
except when officially habited, which 
renders rich habits not only unneces- 
sary but out of use. Is it the extreme 
of fashion? no; for the extreme of 
fashion becomes to it, what the carica- 
ture is tothe portrait. Is it frequent 
change, incessantly on the wing for 
novelty? no; because, first, every fash- 
ion is not becoming ; secondly, such 
changefu! clothing bespeaks levity, and 
is only to be overlooked in the college 
youth, or the very young man entering 
into life, and thirdly, because rank, per- 
sonal appearance, and our habits must 
be consulted in the adoption of every 
new fashion. ‘They cannot be equally 
genteel, becoming, and elegant, so that 
the best friend to the tailor may often 


be his own enemy, by making himself 


ridiculous. Should we aim at some- 
thing striking ? no; a person becomes 
a scenic performer in the drama of life 
thereby ; and again, if a man or wo- 
man sticks to one garb or character in 
dress, the eye is tired of the sporting 
frock, the farmer cut, the quaker-like 
dittoes of one sex, and of the prim 
style of the other, which must seon be 
antiquated and rejected by persons of 
taste. Constant mourning suits grave 
professions, but one who would wish 
to pass for a fashionable, well dressed 
person, and is not a professional man, 
cannot adhere to the same wearisome 
garb. On many occasions it casts a 
gloom over the drawing room, or din- 
ner circle, and there are certain times 
when good breeding forbids it—birth- 
days, weddings, festivals, &c. &c. — It 
is likewise a bad riding or travelling 
dress, and admits of no mediocrity as 
to fashion, make, texture, or age. In- 
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deed the moderate novelty of clothes, 
elegant workmanship, a good fit, and 
the very best materials are indispensa- 
ble ingredients in dress of every colour 
and kind. Persons are very apt to 
think that black becomes all classes, 
persons, and complexions: this is a 
very gross error, nearly as great as 
the assumption of military undress 
tunic, pantaloons, black cravat and 
spurs,—these sit ill on every one who 
is not military, and whose carriage and 
gentlemanlike deportment do not e- 
vince the military man. Both of these 
dresses, so very common at present, 
are very trying to the wearers. Black 
is also very uncertain in its effect on 
the loveliest sex: the neck and arm 
which rivals the Parian marble, the 
lily and the rose blended in the cheek, 
shine, in mourning, like the star pierc- 
ing the thick black cloud ; but the 
dingy Jewess, swarthy foreigner, smoke 
dried female citizen, with low forehead 
and oily hair, small grey eyes and ig- 
noble countenance, seems like the union 
of obscurity and fog, a November even- 
ing, or a winter’s morning, in a narrow 
street. There are certain colours 
which must always be offensive to the 
eye ; there are likewise blendings of 
colours which cannot fail to be harmo- 
nious, others which are as ill-judged, 
and produce the worst effect. Con- 
trasts may be most happy, or the 
reverse—spots, stripes, chequers, and 
mixtures, have no alliance with nobili- 
ty; they are trying, they are the taste 
and livery of the lower orders, and al- 
ways seem to be contrived for economy, 
for a uick and ready sale to the ven- 
der, to hide uncleanliness, to disguise 
the person for some purpose or other 
to the wearer. ‘These fancies too are 
trying to beauty, and still further con- 
found deformity. Middling people in 
class and appearance may assume a 
middling style of dress, and although 
a handsome youth, or virgin may 
wear almost any thing, yet groom 
coats, coloured silk kerchiefs, carica- 
ture hats, brown beavers, coachman- 
like form in dress, can never become 
the former, if he be of the nobility or 
gentry, nor can a Belcher tied round a 
lovely neck, add attractions to the 
Wearer,no more than the huge um- 


brella, flapping leghorn, shapeless and 
ridiculous hat: it may save the com- 
plexion, but a deep veil would answer 
the same end, and give grace and mo- 
desty to her whose charms are thus 
delicately withdrawn from the inquir- 
ing eye of the beholder. ‘Tartans of 
all kinds bear and command respect, 
when worn by the chieftain, the clan, 
and its adherents, whether by the one 
sex or the other, and whether it be in 
stuff or silk ; but neither it nor any 
assemblage of many colours is becom- 
ing. What would be thought of a har- 
lequin silk? Over dressing and under- 
dressing are two great means of disfig- 
uring a person, as are colours at enmity 
with each other, purple and light blue, 
lilac and pink, or red, and the like. 
There are colours also which no gen- 
tleman can think of wearing in cloth, 
pompadowr, brownish yeilow, drab, 
light blue, nor could he (in these days,) 
ever be considered as any thing but a 
caricature in a striped coat, even 
striped waistcoats and trowsers will 
ever be more fanciful than becoming, 
let who will wear them. ‘The unie or 
plain neat style must always prevail— 
royal blue, black, white, mild buff col- 
our, whilst the contrasts of black and 
green, blue and scarlet, when in cloth 
and not in uniform. Black and blue 
are at war with all harmony. Yellow 
and lilac, pea-green and dark blue are 
trying colours to a female, but loveli- 
ness can bear them out; the two first 
are odious in male attire, even the very 
bright yellow waistcoat. In addition 
to all this outline many more observa- 
tions might be made; but the limits 
which I have proposed to myself will 
not admit them, and I should be afraid 
of tiring my reader by going into the 
lengthy detail. Over-length or great 
curtailing of skirts must always pro- 
duce a ridiculous effect, as must over 
amplitude, or a tail like a bird; just 
so, sweeping trains, and very short 
petticoats, are to be studiously avoided, 
except when the former is the finish of 
a dress robe, which, by the by, suits 
not all alike. In all these circumstan- 
ces ; stature, size, age, condition, con- 
venience, and effect, ought to be fairly 
consulted, since what adorns one _per- 
son, is a satire uponanother. In point 
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64 Original Poetry, &c.—Clenches. 


of ornaments, much good sense is ne- 
cessary not to surcharge them ; a man 
with a huge fist, like a shoulder of mut- 
ton, whose fingers are encumbered 
with costly rings, looks the more vul- 
gar, because an attempt at show is 
easily detected, and only seems as a 
powerful contrast to a homely person ; 
just so it is with something ponderous 
and vastly fine, stuck in the cravat or 
‘frill, and a long dangling watch chain, 
as if it were that of an informer angling 
for a pickpocket. People of high rank 
are simple in these kind of ornaments, 
they bring them out modestly and spar- 
ingly ; but whatever they be, high 
value added to simplicity is their gene- 
ral character, reserving for court-days 
the diamond star, and other jewels. in 
rings, &c. All paltry ornaments be- 
speak poverty, pride, the miser and 
the upstart. Ina word, the perfection 
in dress for gentlemen, consists in the 
finest texture of linen and of clothing, 
a chasteness in the bleuding of colours, 
excellence as to shape and make, an 
immaculate cleanliness in every exter- 
nal article worn, and of the person 
itself; a hat almost new, boots or 
shoes of the most polished appearance, 
the rejection of all vulgar adeptions, 

‘for fashions they ought not to be called ) 
the sober use of ‘change, so as however 
never to wear a decaying article, noth- 
ing careless or slovenly in the operation 
of dressing, the avoiding of all mon- 


strosities and extremes, all affectations 
in dress, hats, cravats, great coats, 
frocks, &c. ; the dressing in a manner 
appropriate to the occasion, the hunt- 
ing frock for the chase, the jacket for 
shooting, the box coat for the box only, 
the travelling dress only for the road. 
He who bunts down St. James's Street, 
is a coachman in Pall Mall, a walking 
jockey in the squares, or a traveller at 
the theatres, is an object of ridicule 
and contempt, as far at least as regards 
taste in dress. Vulgarity in buttons, 
neck-kerchiefs, buckles, or any other 


article, must mar the general system of 


gentlemanlike appearance. Nearly the 
same observations apply to the fair 
sex: a red armed and red handed 
young woman, with a dozen rings, is 
vulgar in the extreme. High dress in 
a morning bespeaks something let out 
for parade or for some worse purpose. 
lowers become youth, feathers an age 
more advanced, diamonds sit well on 
the courtly dame at her meridian, 
pearls are pretty on a pretty woman 
not having attained the age of twenty- 
one. Simplicity is the character of the 
spring of life, costliness becomes its 
autumn, but a neatness and purity, like 
that of the snow. drop or lily of the 


valley, is the peculiar fascination of 


beauty, to which it lends enchantment, 
and gives a charm even to a_ plain 
person, being to the body what aniia- 
bility is to the mind. 





Mr. Editor. —I! observe that the Reviewer of Peele’s Jests, in the last Lonxpow, is some- 


what puzzled by the epithet clenches, applied to them by Ant. A Wood, 
conjecture, that it means “ shifts or stratagems.”’ 


and hazards a 
In this, however, he is mistaken—it 


was formerly a common expression fora quibble, or play upon words, though about its 
etymon [ am quite as much in the dark as the Reviewer himself. - -— - 
i shall conclude my remarks on this weighty affair with a “ modern instance,” consisting 


of a whole string of clenches: 


SONNET ON A YOUTH WHO DIED OF ‘EXCESSIVE FRUIT-PIE. 


CURRANTS have check’d the current of my blood, 
And berries brought me to be buried here; 
Pears have par’d off my body’s hardihood, 
And plums and plumbers spare not one so spare. 
Fain would I feign my fall; so fair a fare 
Lessens not fate, yet tis a lesson good ; 

Gilt will not hide guilt ; such thin-wash’d ware 
Wears quickly, and its rude touch soon is rued. 
Grave on my grave some sentence grave and terse, 

That lies not as it lies upon my clay, 
But, in a gentle strain of unstrain’d verse, 
Prays all to pity a poor patty’s prey : 
Rehearses I was fruit-ful to my hearse, , 
Tells that my days are told, and soon I’m toll’d away | 
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(Euro. Mag.) 
SOME REMAINING SUPERSTITIONS OF THE BRITISH PEASANTRY. 


No. I. 
“ Auctoritaten: nullam debemus, nec fidem commentitiis rebus adjungere.”—Cic. 


PP XHE Romish reiigion, as well as 

many of our christian sectaries, 
has given birth to innumerable super- 
stitions. Wherever its influence pre- 
vails, especially beyond the sphere of 
polished life, the mind is prepared to 
admit, without scruple, the truth of 
traditions, which to a sober understand- 
ing, must appear contemptible or ri- 
diculous. ‘This boundless credulity, 
—this prostration of the mind to mon- 
strous fables, will not surprise us, 
when we consider, that the conscien- 
tious catholic regards tradition, as of 
almost equal authority with scripture ; 
and that he is accustomed to receive 
with the blindest reverence, all that 
the former teaches*. Such a one can- 
not reasonably reject any popular su- 
perstition, however absurd, especially 
if it be in any degree connected with 
his religion. The wildest of the Dan- 
ish and Norwegian fables, are scarce- 
ly more extravagant, than many le- 
gends of the Romish saints. 

But traces of popery may be found 
in many parts of the empire, from 
which that faith has long been banish- 
ed. Wales, the Isle of Man, many 
counties and isles of Scotland, and 
some of the more mountainous districts 
in the north of England, abound with 
traditions which originated with our 
catholic ancestors, and which still con- 
tinue to be received by their protes- 
tant descendants. If the reformation 
threw off the burthensome observan- 
ces of the Romish ritual, it certainly 
did not, in all places, throw off the lo- 
cal superstitions, which popery had in- 





* It should not, however, be forgotten, 
that the more enlightened Romanists, as 
Tillemant, Baillet, Father Alexandre, Du 
Pin, &c., though they have admitted, with- 
out hesitation, many absurd traditions, have 
had the courage to reject many which their 
church was supposed to have long received. 
And it should be known that this church her- 
self has said: “ Judi cium Dei veritati que 
nec fallit, nec fallitur semper innititur : 
Judicium autem eclesie nonnunquam opion- 
cm sequitur, eut et fallere saepe contingit et 
Jali.” De Excom. Cap. 2. 

9 ATHENEUM VOL, 2. 2d series. 


troduced and fostered. ‘The scenes 
which had, during so many ages, been 
associated with the prevailing belief, 
—the fairy caverns, the enchanted 
streams and rocks, the romantic hills 
and grottos of the country, would still 
be regarded with mysterious awe by 
the first protestants. An entire stran- 
ger to the manners and habits of the 
solitary inhabitants of the mouniains, 
can form little conception of the influ- 
ence which local associations possess 
over the mind. The village church, 
whose ivy mantled tower has been 


“Rocked by the storms of a thousand years,” 


and in whose gothic aisles, his forefath- 
ers were accustomed to worship, is 
regarded by the rustic with holier and 
more reverential feclings, than the el- 
egant structures of the present age can 
inspire ; had it not been for the 
strength of these feelings, the reforma- 
tion would never perhaps have been 
effected. The people were unwilling 
to forsake their churches, and they 
became insensibly reconciled to the 
new faith. Some strong instances of 
this attachment to the old religious ed- 
ifices of the country, have come to the 
writer’s knowledge, but none, he be- 
lieves, more striking than the follow- 
ing :—A young married woman of 
good understanding, and of virtuous 
habits, was persuaded by her husband, 
a dissenter, with whom she had re- 
moved to the distance of several miles 
irom her native village, to attend the 
same place of worship as himself; but 
though she had nothing to say against 
the doctrines preached at the conven- 
ticle, she could not reconcile herself 
to the step she had taken. The wel- 
come, but unfrequent sight of the vil- 
lage church thrilled her with an emo- 
tion, to her undefinable. At length 
notwithstanding the reasonings, expos- 
tulations, and even threats of a hus- 
band whom she tenderly loved ; the 
rugged paths, and dangerous marshes 
which she was obliged to traverse eve- 
ry sabbath-day ; she returned, as she 
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affectingly expressed it,to the “ temple 
and last earthly home of her fathers.” 

We shall not then be surprised, that 
among a people so tenacious of the 
customs and traditions of their ances- 
tors, many superstitions continue to 
be received and reverenced. Of these, 
hone is more prevalent than the belief 
in the existence of fairies—an imagi- 
nary race of beings, which are every 
where represented as possessed of the 
same capricious qualities, to be some- 
times harmless as children, and some- 
times malignant as demons. ‘That 
this beliefshould be so carefully cherish- 
ed in our days, when according to the 
acknowledgment even of the vulgar, 
not one of those beings has either 
been seen or heard, would indeed ex- 
cite our wonder, were it not sufficient- 
ly explained by the force of heredita- 
ry prepossessions, and by that propen- 
sity to the marvellous, for which a 
rude and uncultivated people is ever 
remarkable. 

A few years ago, the writer of the 
present article, made an excursion in- 
to one of the most secluded mountain- 
ous districts in England ; while he re- 
mained there, he had frequent oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with 
its traditionary superstitions. Ina 
place more than usually wild, and at 
a considerable distance from any hu- 
man habitation, he was shown a cav- 
ern, which, whether formed by nature 
or art, may well be considered a curi- 
osity. It is known by the name of 
the Fairy-Cavern, and is situated on 
the declivity of a high and very steep 
hill. Its aperture between two enor- 
mous rocks, is so narrow, as to be im- 
perceptible at the distance of a very 
few yards. Through this aperture no 
entreaties could induce the youth, 
whom the writer had engaged as guide, 
to accompany him ; and as he was 
unprovided with torches, he could not 
explore the interior. He ventured a 
few yards, but found the path so pre- 
cipitous, and the darkness and silence 
of the place so appalling, that he speed- 
ily returned. Concerning this cav- 
ern, there exists the following ancient 
tradition.* 

* Neither the cavern nor the tra ition is 
imaginary. ‘The former is in the very heart 





A poor midwife was returning late 
one evening from a neighbouring ham- 
let, and her nearest, perhaps her only 
practicable path, lay close by the Fairy 
Cavern. Though she was naturally 
resolute, and the moon shone with un- 
usual brightness, her agitation encreas- 
ed as she approached the dreaded 
spot, as if she had a secret presenti- 
ment of what was to follow. No 
sooner had she turned round the pro- 
jecting angle of one of the rocks, than 
she perceived something like a man, 
but of lower stature, advancing towards 
her. She had scarcely time to con- 
sider, whether that being were of this 
or another world, before she was seiz- 
ed by the arm, and drawn with irre- 
sistable force towards the mouth of 
the cavern. In an agony of despair, 
she invoked her patron saint, and her 
mysterious conductor suddenly stop- 
ped. “Fear not,” said he, “you will 
not be detained long, and no evil will 
befal you, if, after we have passed 
through this aperture, you call not on 
God, St. Mary, or any of the saints. 
In vain you would oppose an unearth- 
ly being; time presses: we must 
away.” Unable to oppose and con- 
vinced that if she were able, opposi- 
tion would\be unavailing, she quietly 
resigned herself to the guidance of 
her unknown companion. He imme- 
diately led her through the aperture, 
and she found that they were descend- 
ing with inconceivable celerity. Ina 
few moments their feet touched the 
bottom, all was utter darkness, until 
he anointed her eyes with a kind of 
salve; suddenly a scene of overpow- 
ering splendour burst upon her aston- 
ished sight, she saw that she was in 
the interior of a vast palace, the mag- 
nificence. of which, could never be 
conceived by any mortal. The pillars, 
furniture, and even the walls, were of 
massy gold, and ornamented with 
precious stones of the most dazzling 
lustre. While she was gazing around 





of a considerable chain of bleak and lofty 
hills, which run along the borders of three 
adjoining counties, Yorkshire, Cheshire, and 
Derbyshire ; and the latter is well known to 
the inhabitants of the district alluded ‘to in 
the text. That district is distant about half 
a day’s journey from the ancient village of 
Mottram, on the borders of Cheshire. 
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with wonder and admiration, a female 
of extraordinary beauty advanced to- 
wards her, and taking her by the hand, 
led her into another room, smaller in- 
deed, but of equal magnificence. In 
one corner of the room she perceived 
several female attendants, all young, 
beautiful, and gorgeously clad, stand- 
ing round the bed of a sick fairy, and 
chanting this couplet :— 
“ Mortal, approach; the fates decree, 
That mortal aid our sister free.” 

She now learned that her professional 
assistance was required. After she 
had satisfactorily performed the task 
appointed her, she was brought back 
into the apartment she had quitted, 
where she found a table covered with 
the most exquisite viands, and with a 
liquor more delicious than nectar. 
While she partook of the refreshment 
prepared for her, the most fragrant 
perfumes exhaled around, and strains 
of unseen, but of indescribable harmo- 
ny, threw a soft enchantment over the 
scene. The old woman was in an 
ecstasy of enjoyment, husband, child- 
ren, friends,—the world itself was 
forgotten. But this enjoyment could 
not be perpetual to a daughter of hu- 
manity. At the conclusion of her re- 
past her male conductor again appear- 
ed; he carefully cleared her eyes from 
the enchanted salve with which he 
had anointed them ; and the palace, 
the entertainment, the attendants and 
the music, were in an instant succeed- 
ed by darkness and silence. She was 
speedily carried out to the place 
where she had first seen her unearthly 
guide ; and there she was left, but 
not without receiving more substantial 
proofs of the fairies’ gratitude. 

The Isle of Man, the “ fairy land,” 
as Collins terms it has ever been dis- 
tinguished for its belief in ancient su- 
perstitions. The ceremony of hunt- 
ing the wren, is peculiar to the island. 
The following account of it is extracted, 
with some slight variations, from a 
history, which though well known in 
some parts of Lancashire, may not 
perhaps be so to most of my readers. 

The ceremony of hunting the wren, 
is founded on this ancient tradition. 
A fairy of uncommon, beauty once 
exerted such undue influence over the 





male population, that she seduced 
numbers at various times, to follow 
her footsteps, till by degrees she led 
them into the sea, where they perish- 
ed. This barbarous exercise of pow- 
er had continued so long, that it was 
feared the island would be exhausted 
of its defenders. A knight-errant 
sprung up, who discovered some 
means of countervailing the charms 
used by the syren, and even laid a 
plot for her destruction, which she 
only escaped at the moment of extreme 
hazard, by assuming the form of a 
wren. But though she evaded pun- 
ishment that time, a spell was cast up- 
on her, by which she was condemned 
to reanimate the same form on every 
succeeding New Year’s Day, until she 
should perish by a human hand. In 
consequence of this legend, every 
man and boy in the island (except 
those who have thrown off the tram- 
mels of superstition) devote the hours 
from the rising to the setting of the 
sun, on each returning anniversary, to 
the hope of extirpating the fairy. Woe 
to the wrens which show themselves 
on that fatal day, they are pursued, 
pelted, fired at, and destroyed without 
mercy ; their feathers are preserved 
with religious care ; for it is believed, 
that every one of the relics gathered 
in the pursuit, is an effectual preserva- 
tion from shipwreck for the ensuing 
year, and the fisherman who should 
venture on his occupation, without 
such a safeguard, would, by many of 
the natives, be considered extremely 
foolhardy. 

In the same island, it is still believ- 
ed that genii and giants inhabit the 
subterraneous caverns of Rushen Cas- 
tle ; and that the high-minded Count- 
ess of Derby, who once resided in 
Man, and whose vigorous resistance 
at the siege of Latham House, has im- 
mortalised her name, takes her night- 
ly rounds on the walls of the castle. 
But perhaps the most dreaded spectre 
in the island, is the Manthé Doog, or 
Black Hound, which is still thought 
to be no stranger to Peel’ Castle. 
When a garrison was maintained at 
that fortress, the soldiers were fre- 
quently thrown into ‘geet consterna- 
tion by the nocturnal visits of the spec- 
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68 The Modern Traveller. 


tre. One of the soldiers, familiarised 
at length with its appearance, having 
raised his courage by spiritous liquors, 
ventured one night, notwithstanding 
the opposition of his comrades, to fol- 


low the animal to its retreat. But his 
temerity proved fatal. He soon re- 
turned, speechless and convulsed, and 
survived his rash attempt no longer 
than three days.* 





(Eclectic Review.) 


THE MODERN TRAVELLER. 
A popular Description, Geographical, Historical, and Topographical, of the various Countries of the Globe 


PARTS I. If. Til. 1V. 


Palestine and Spria. 


HIS is a singularly well-timed, 
and, so far as the parts hitherto 
published ‘enable us to judge, an ex- 
ceedingly well executed publication. 
Within comparatively a few years, 
geographical science and its collateral 
investigations, have been cultivated 
with an ardour, and prosecuted with 
an eagerness and a heedlessness of 
personal inconvenience and hazard, 
that have brought to light an immense 
variety of facts and elucidations of 
the most interesting and important 
nature. Few portions of the globe 
remain wholly unexplored ; and con- 
cerning those which have not as yet 
been subjected to actual scrutiny, a con- 
siderable mass of valuable information 
has been obtained from collateral and in- 
cidental sources. Great improvements, 
too, have taken place in the modes of 
research and narration. Instead of an 
indiscriminate amalgamation of fact 
and fable, hearsay and actual i inspec- 
tion, the most cautious discrimination 
is made an indispensable prerequisite 
to the reception of testimony. The 
love of the marvellous, which looked, 
in the olden time, to voyages and 
distant journevings—-the mysterious 
realms of Prester John, or the glitter- 
ing wonders of Ind and Cathay—for 
its gratification, is now content with 
humbler food, the diablerie of Ger- 
many, and the tawdry inventions of 
the Viscompte d’Arlincour. A more 
legitimate source of entertainment is 
furnished by personal anecdote, his- 
torical and biographical inquiries, lo- 
cal description, and antiquarian re- 
search. At the same time it must be 
‘confessed, that there is still room for 
improvement. Travellers are of dif- 
ferent calibres ; they are a little too 





apt to imagine that what has gratified 
themselves, must be interesting to 
others; they pay too little attention 
to previous statements, and are rather 
overfond of telling again what has been 
better told before. Our excellent 
friends the booksellers must come in 
for a share of the blame. Without, 
for a moment, venturing to attribute 
their excessive predilection for quartos 
to any but the most liberal and dis- 
interested motives, we may be per- 
mitted to hint, that it has a disastrous 
effect on the character of this branch 
of literature. The information which 
would be respectable in an octavo, 
will but coldly furnish forth a tome 
of larger bulk; and when all the arti- 
fices of typography fail to stretch it 
out, the author must be drawn upon 
for supplementary , and too frequently 
for supererogatory matter. Now, how 
feelingly soever, as writers, we may 
sympathize with the author, as read- 
ers the case is very different. Our 
time, our patience, and our purse, fail 
before this protracting and extenu- 
ating process, and we give a cordial 
welcome to any publication that may 
give us the genuine information, with- 
out the overlay of paint and filigree ; 
or at least, only so much of the latter 
as may conduce to the real decora- 
tion and connexion of the substantial 
matter. 





* The tradition above related, will explain 
the following allusion in Sir W. Scott's Mar- 
mion 


“ But none of all the astonished train, 
Were so dismayed as Deloraine ; 

His blood did freeze, his brain did burn, 
*T was feared his mind would ne’er return : 
For he was speechless, ghastly wan ! 

Like him of whom the story ran, 

Who spake the spectre hound in Man.” 
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At the same time we cannot help 
feeling suspicious, in the first instance, 
of such publications as the present. 
We have seen so many of them, that 
have come forth with the highest 
pretensions, prove nothing more than 
mere jobs of trade, that we are in- 
stinctively on our guard when we 
take them in hand, against anticipated 
charlatanism. ‘Their aspect is omi- 
nous ;—they wear a loose livery ; 
they are redolent of paste ; they be- 
tray the mangling of the scissars. In- 
stead of exhibiting the labour and the 
skill which such compilations, more 
than most others, demand, they dis- 
play the redundant symptoms of work 
by contract; and we feel, in turning 
them over, all the annoyance which 
results from the double mischief of a 
good thing marred in the execution, 
and operating as a hindrance to a 
more spirited undertaking. 

From all these depraved symptoms, 
the work before us, so far as the pre- 
sent specimen extends, is entirely free; 
and if it be conducted to the end with 
equal ability, it will form one of the 
most useful and attractive publications 
of the present day. Of the two sec- 
tions, though Syria is the most enter- 
taining, Palestine is the best done ; 
it contains a masterly compression, 
marked, in some instances, by specific 
originality, of most that is truly valu- 
able in the best of modern explora- 
tions. Maundrell,- Pococke, Burk- 
hardt, and Dr. Richardson, have sup- 
plied the ground-work ; but a host of 
other travellers have contributed to 
the superstructure, and a list of im- 
portant ‘ desiderata’ is subjoined. As 
an example of the composition, we 
shall transcribe the eloquent and com- 
prehensive 


* CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


‘Having now traversed the whole 
Land of Israel west of this boundary, 
from Beersheba to Dan, we close here 
our account of Palestine ; preferring, 
for the convenience of the arrange- 
ment, to include the districts east of 
the Jordan, under the general de- 
nomination of Syria, which in strict- 
ness applies to the whole country. 


The parts we have described, how- 
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ever, are all that are usually compre- 
hended under the term Holy Land ; 
although, as the scene of Scripture 
history, the theatre of miracle and of 
prophecy,—the Peninsula of Mount 
Sinai, the shores of the Idumean Sea, 
and the coasts of Asia Minor, might 
lay claim to the appellation. But we 
have now visited the whole of Pales- 
tine, Judea, Samaria, and Galilee— 
those countries which, above all oth- 
ers under the sun, are interesting to 
the Christian. And abhorrent alike 
from reason and from true piety, as 
is the superstition that has grafted it- 
self upon this interest, yet, the curi- 
osity which inspires the traveller, in 
reference more peculiarly to these 
scenes is rational and laudable. fl 
Troy and Thebes, if Athens and Rome, 
are visited with classic enthusiasm, 
much more worthy of awakening the 
strongest emotions in the mind of a 
Christian, must be the country whose 
history as far transcends in interest 
that of every other, as its literature 
(if we may apply that term to the di- 
vine volume) excels in sublimity, all 
the ethics, and philosophy, and poe- 
try, and eloquence of the heathen 
world. This sentiment of interest or 
of reverence has, indeed, no necessa- 
ry connexion with religious principle 
or enlightened worship ; for it may 
actuate alike the pious and the profli- 
gate. And, in the character of the 
Greek or Romish pilgrim, it is too 
generally found in connexion with an 
utter destitution of moral principle. 
The savage fanaticism of the Crusades. 
was an illustration of this fact on a 
grand scale; and the same spirit that 
breathed in Peter the Hermit, yet 
survives; the same fanaticism in a 
milder form actuates the pilgrims 
who continue to visit the Holy Sepul- 
chre, with the view of expiating their 
sins by the performance of so merito- 
rious a penance. The Mussulman 
hadgi, or the Hindoo devotee, differs 
little in the true character of his reli- 
gion, from these misguided Christians, 
and as little perhaps in his morals as 
in his creed. Only the stocks and 
stones in which their respective wor- 
ship alike terminates, are called by 
less holy names. It becomes the 
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Protestant to avoid the appearance of 
symbolizing with this degrading and 
brutalizing idolatry. But were all this 
mummery swept away, and the Holy 
Land cleared of all the rubbish brought 
into it by the Empress Helena, the 
holy sepulchre included, more than 
enough would remain to repay the 
Christian traveller, in the durable 
monuments of Nature. We know not 
the spot where Christ was crucified ; 
nor can determine the cave in which, 
for part of three days, his body was 
ensepulchred ; nor is the exact point 
ascertainable from which he ascended 
to heaven. The Scriptures are silent, 
and no other authority can supply the 
information. But there are the scenes 
which he looked upon, the holy mount 
which once bore the temple, that 
Mount Olivet which once overlooked 
Jerusalem ;—there is Mount Gerizim 
overhanging the Valley of Shechem, 
and the hill where once stood Sama- 
ria ;—there is Nazareth, within whose 
secluded vale our Lord so long await- 
ed the time appointed for his public 
ministry,—the Plain of Gennesareth 
and the Sea of Galilee,—the moun- 
tains to which he retired, the plains 
‘in which he wrought his miracles, the 
waters which he trod,—and there the 
Jordan still rolls its consecrated wa- 
ters to the bituminous lake where 
Sodom stood.’ pp. 363—365. 

An editor of such a work as the 
present, would, we imagine, feel some 
difficulty in determining his plan. 
Mere digest would serve the purpose 
of conveying information in a small 
compass, but it would be in great 
peril of proving uninteresting and in- 


Syria and Palestine—Antiquarian Treasure. 





sipid to general readers. Analysis 
would ensure much repetition without 
an equivalent in valuable result. Mere 
extract would be nothing more than 
the paste-and-scissar system, and must 
perforce be wofully guilty of the mor- 
tal sin of preterition. ‘The editor of 
the “ Modern Traveller” has taken 
the effectual way of combining all the 
three. He has introduced enough of 
extract and anecdote to give spirit, 
freshness, and variety to the work, 
with sufficient analysis and reference 
to convey a general notion of what 
has been contributed by different au- 
thorities ; and he has blended the 
whole together, and given it com- 
pleteness, by a judicious digest of the 
great mass of his materials. He has, 
above all, imparted unspeakable value 
to his volumes, by the recognition, not 
forced or obtrusive, but explicit, of 
the great principles of morality and 
religion. The adoption of ‘ Routes,’ 
as one of the principal vehicles of 
description, though not always practi- 
cable, has, in countries but partially 
known, the double advantage of indi- 
cating the lines which have been pre- 
viously traversed, and of directing fu- 
ture travellers to the tracts of country 
which still require investigation. In 
short, these little volumes contain the 
pith of many an expensive volume ; 
and while they will serve the travel- 
ler as a pocket companion, and the 
general reader as a useful compen- 
dium, they will be found singularly 
available for the purposes of educa- 
tion, at an age somewhat advanced 
beyond the mere elements of geo- 
graphical knowledge. 





Rome.—Two peasants of Macerata- 
Feltre, near Fort Leo, in digging a 
pit, at the beginning of May, discov- 
ered something concealed below the 
surface. They informed their master, 
who immediately came to the spot 
with three friends and a smith. With 
great difficulty they raised from the 
agg a brass chest bound with iron. 

e smith opened it, and they found 
in it the following valuable articles :— 
many rods and vessels of gold; a 
crown ornamented with diamonds ; 
great quantity of female peor 
cloths of Amianthus with borders em- 





broidered in gold ; gold candlesticks, 
with ancient inscriptions, &c. The 
chest is five feet long, two broad, and 
two and half deep. We impatiently 
expect farther particulars of this in- 
teresting discovery. Some persons 
conjecture that these jewels may have 
belonged to Berengar, Duke of Ivrea 
and King of Italy, who, in his war 
with the Emperor Otho L., fort fied 
himself with his Queen Gilda, in the 
celebrated rock of St. Leo, where he 
was beseiged, and, together with his 
consort, fell into the hands of Otho, 
who sent them both to Germany. 
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INSTRUCTION OF MECHANICS. 
(Edin. Philosophical Journal.) 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SCHOOL OF ARTS, EDINBURGH. 


nue public have heard a great 
deal during the last year of insti- 
tutions being established in different 


parts of the island, for the diffusion of 


scientific knowledge among operative 
mechanics, and several periodica! publi- 
cations in a cheap form, have of late ap- 
peared with the same laudable purpose. 
It is an important epoch in the history 
of the country, and a spirit has been 
awakened, which, if properly directed, 
may be productive of the most benefi- 
cial effects, not only by ameliorating the 
moral condition of a great mass of the 
people, but also by increasing the skill 
and prosperity of our various branches of 
manufacture. We are of opinion, there- 
fore, that a brief account of the School 
of Arts of Edinburgh, which has now 
existed for three years, will be accept- 
able to our readers. 

It is to Dr. Birkbeck that the merit 
is unquestionably due, of having first 
proposed a plan for conveying scien- 
tific instruction to mechanics. While 
he was resident in Glasgow, and held 
the situation of Lecturer in the Ander- 
sonian Institution, about the year 1801, 
he gave lectures on Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy to operative me- 
chanics on certain days set apart for 
that purpose, a plan which was follow- 
ed up by his successors, and has been 
considerably extended and improved 
by Dr. Ure, who now delivers the lec- 
tures in that establishment. The valu- 
able suggestions which Dr. Birkbeck 
had thrown out remained unheeded for 
twenty years; for we believe, that, 
during the whole of that time, the lec- 
tureship which he had founded, was 
the only thing of the sort that existed 
in the united kingdom. 

About the autumn of 1820, Mr. 
Leonard Horner proposed the estab- 
lishment of a school in Edinburgh, in 
which such branches of science as 
would be useful to mechanics in the 
exercise of their trade, might be taught 
at convenient hours, and at an expense 
that would be within their reach, upon 
a plan similar to that of the Glasgow 
{nstitution. Having communicated his 





design to Dr. Brewster, who entered 
warmly into his views, a sketch of the 
plan was drawn up, such as was 
thought probable might be carried into 
effect; and it was circulated among 
some of the most considerable master 
mechanics, with a request that they 
would read it in their workshops, and 
take down the names of such of their 
workmen as expressed a desire to ob- 
tain instruction of the kind proposed. 
This was accordingly done, and in the 
course of a fortnight between 70 and 
80 names were put down. A Com- 
mittee of several scientific gentlemen, 
and of master mechanics, was immedi- 
ately formed for bringing the scheme 
before the public; it met with very 
general approbation, and a liberal sub- 
scription having been raised, a regular 
association was formed, under the title 
of “ The School of Arts, for the in- 
struction of Mechanics, in such branch- 
es of physical science as are of practi- 
cal application in their several trades.” 
The Institution was opened in October 
1821, each student paying 15s. for a 
ticket, which entitled him to attend all 
the lectures, and have the use of the 
library fora year. Such was the ea- 
gerness for admission, that after 420 
tickets were sold, the book was obliged 
to be closed, as the room could not ac- 
commodate a greater number. The 
lectures delivered the first year, were 
on the principles of Chemistry and 
their application to the arts, on the 
elementary principles of Mechanical 
Philosophy, on Architecture, and on 
Farriery. At the close of these lec- 
tures at the end of April, one lecture a 
week on each subject having been de- 
livered during the preceding seven 
months, there was established a class 
for Architectural and Mechanical Draw- 
ing, which continued for four months. 
There was established also an excellent 
library, containing nearly 500 volumes 
of the best elementary works on the 
sciences taught in the school, together 
with some of the works of greatest au- 
thority in the mechanical arts. ‘These 
books the students have the privilege 
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of taking to their own houses, and they 
may be exchanged once a fortnight. 
The first session terminated very suc- 
cessfully ; and it appears from the 
First Report of the Directors, that the 
students followed the lectures with the 
most profound attention and the deep- 
est interest. It is stated in that report, 
that “no audience accustomed to ob- 
serve all those restraints which are the 
marks of good breeding and good edu- 
cation in the more elevated ranks of 
society, could have conducted them- 
selves with more perfect propriety and 
decorum.” 

‘Phe following year the plan of in- 
struction was in some degree changed, 
it having been found that the attention 
of the students had been too much dis- 
tracted by variety ; and that, in order 
to. make the institution really useful, 
by conveying solid instruction to the 
mechanics, it was necessary to direct 
their whole attention to the acquisition 
of the elementary principles of chemis- 
try and mechanical philosophy ; as 
these were quite sufficient for all the 
time they could bestow, and were the 
branches of science of most general 
application in the mechanical arts. 
The Directors obtained also this year 
the powerful assistance of Professor 
Leslie in digesting their plan of in- 
struction; and upon his suggestion a 
class was established for the higher 
branches of Arithmetic, and the ele- 
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ments of Algebra and Geometry, with 
their application. Without this instruc- 
tion it was obvious, that the students 
could derive very little benefit from 
the lectures on Mechanical Philosophy, 
and what was of still more importance, 
without the knowledge of Algebra they 
could make no use of some of the most 
valuable works in the library. 

The course of instruction during the 
second year was, a lecture once a week 
upon Chemistry, once a week upon 
Mechanical Philosophy , and the M ath- 
ematical Class met twice a week. This 
plan has also been followed during the 
last year, and the Drawing Class and 
Library continue on the same plan as 
the first year. 

The Institution continues to gain 
ground in the estimation of those for 
whose benefit it was established, and it 
has now assumed all the characters of 
a regular seminary of instruction. 

It is supported by the fees of the 
students, and an annual subscription 
among the inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
and other friends of the institution. 
The management of its affairs is con- 
ducted by Eighteen Directors, chosen 
annaally at a ‘General Meeting of the 
Subscribers. Many of the details are 
managed by Committees of the stu- 
dents ‘themselves, appointed by the Di- 
rectors, who act gratuitously, and are 
found to conduct the business entrusted 
to them with great assiduity and skill. 





POLAR 
The theory that there are open seas 

round both the Earth’s Poles, has re- 
ceived strong corroboration within the 
last few months. We have now on 
our table a letter from a Naval Officer 
at Drontheim, who notices the fact that 
Capt. Sabine had good weather, and 
reached 89° 81° north latitude without 
obstruction from the ice, so that the 
Expedition might easily have proceeded 
farther had its object so required. And 
we have also had the pleasure to meet 
recently with.a British Officer, who, 
with two vessels under his command, 
last season, penetrated to 74° 25’ south 
latitude in the Antarctic circle, which 
is above three degrees beyond Cook’s 
utmost limit. Here he found the sea 
perfectly clear of ice, and might have 


SEAS. 
prosecuted his voyage towards the Pole, 
if other considerations had permitted. 
There was no field ice in sight towards 
the South ; and the water was inhabit- 
ed by many finned and humpbackec 
whales. ‘The longitude was between 
the South Shetland Islands, lately dis- 
covered, and Sandwich land : _ this 
proves the former to be an archipelago 
(as was supposed,) and not a continent. 
The voyage is remarkable as being the 
utmost South upon record, and we 
hope to be favoured with other particu- 
lars of it. At present we have only to 
add, that the variations of the needle 
were extraordinary, and the more im- 
portant as they could not readily be 
explained by the philosophical princi- 
ples at present maintained on the subject. 
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(Mon. Mag.) 
DEATH OF HENRY THE GREAT. 


FROM MEMOIRS OF HIS LIFE, JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRENRY ordered the carriage, and 
quitted the Louvre, followed by 
the Dukes of Montbazon and Epernon, 
Marshal de Lavardin, de Roquelaure, 
de la Force, de Mirabeau, and Lian- 
court, first equerry. Mathieu the his- 
torian affirms, that when Kavillac un- 
derstood the king had given orders for 
his carriage, he with an air of exulta- 
tion muttered between his teeth: “ I 
hold thee fast: thou art lost!” At 
that moment, says the Journal d’ Etoile, 
Vitry made his appearance ; when the 
king said, “ I neither require you nor 
your guards; for these forty years 
past I have almost uniformly been the 
captain af my own guards ; I will 
not have any one to surround my car- 
riage.” ‘The coachman then having 
inquired where he was to drive? Henry 
replied in a peevish tone, “ Convey me 
from hence.” On passing before the 


‘hotel de Longueville, the driver repeat- 


ed the former question ; when the king 
said, “ To the Cross of Trahoir :” and 
on arriving at the spot, he observed in 
a bewildered manner, “ To the Saints- 
Innocents.” By a most unfortunate 
fatality, Henry, on a sudden, desired 
that the curtains of the carriage might 
be raised ; for at-that period there 
were no glasses to the vehicles, which 
were closed in by leather curtains. Had 
they been down, the assassin could not 
have directed his aim, nor struck the 
fatal blow ! 

No unfortunate event had been wit- 
nessed during the queen’s coronation, 
notwithstanding the opinion that had 
prevailed throughout the city that some 
dreadful misfortune would occur, The 
day having passed happily, public dis- 
quietude had in consequence in a great 
measure subsided ; and.the populace, 
re-animated by the presence of their 
adored monarch, made the air ring 
With their accustomed acclamations, as 
he proceeded on his route. Henry, 
who usually felt touched at these de- 
Monstrations of love, appeared insensi- 
ble on this oceasion; neither did he 

10 ATHENEUM vol. 2. 2d series. 





direct a single glance of curiosity on 
the decorations which were preparing 
in the streets and public places, in 
honour of the approaching entrance of 
Mary de Medicis into Paris. ‘Thought- 
ful, and, as it were, collected within 
himself, the king remained absorbed in 
the profoundest reverie, when the car- 
riage was suddenly stopped at the end 
of the street Ferronnerie, in conse- 
quence of two waggons, the one loaded 
with wine and the other with corn, 
which blocked up the way. Numerous 
stalls, then placed’ at the termination of 
that street, rendered the passage very 
narrow ; and Henry the Second, a few 
days previous to his death, had in con- 
sequence commanded their removal : 
this order, if executed, would have al- 
lowed a free passage to carts and wag- 
gons, in which case the regicide could 
not have perpetrated his diabolical 
deed. The king’s foot pages quitted 
the vehicle, in order to see the way 
cleared, when Francis Ravillac the 
most execrable of murderers, who had 
followed the vehicle, placed his foot 
upon a spoke of one of the hind wheels, 
on the side where the monarch was 
seated and supporting himself with one 
hand upon the door of the carriage, 
he with the other struck the king with 
a two-edged knife. The first blow 
thus inflicted grazed the second and 
third ribs, and would not have proved 
mortal ; upon which the king exclaim- 
ed, “I am wounded /”—at the same 
instant he received a second stab, the 
weapon piercing his heart, when the 
monarch expired on the instant. So 
determined was this execrable assassin, 
that he had intended a third blow, 
which, however, struck the sleeve of 
the duke de Montbazon, who had raised 
his arm to parry off the weapon. 
Francis Ravillac was a native of 
Angouleme, where he followed’: the 
avocation of a school-master till the 
age of 31 or 32. Mathieu surmises 
that he was of unsound mind ; but, ac- 
cording to the ideas usually conceived 
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of insanity, it does not appear from his 
conversations while in prison, and dur- 
ing the period of his execution, that 
such was the fact. Guy Patin says, in 
Letter 122, that Ravillac had a brother 
who died in Holland; and from a de- 
claration made upon his death-bed_ it 
appeared, that in case Francis Ravillac 
had not succeeded, he would have un- 
dertaken to perpetrate the deed. 


Of the seven individuals who were 
unfortunately in the carriage with the 
monarch, the firm attachment of six 
could not be suspected, as the only 
- person present who had not uniformly 
been upon good terms with Henry was 
the Duke d’Epernon. They were, no 
doubt, all occupied in observing the em- 
barrassment of the different vehicles 
that obstructed the progress of his 
majesty ; in addition to which, the 
blows were struck with the greatest 
rapidity. Mathieu states, “that during 
the morning Ravillac had continued a 
great length of time at the Louvre, 
seated upon the steps of the portal, 
where the valets were waiting the arri- 
val of the king. He had intended to 
strike the blow between the two doors, 
but he found the Duke d’Epernon on 
the spot where he had predetermined 
to attack the monarch.” This execra- 
ble villain afterwards acknowledged 
that he had followed Henry in the 
morning to the church of the Feuillans, 
in order to commit the murder ; but 
that the Duke of Vendome, who arriv- 
ed, forced him to keep at a distance. 

Not one of the inmates of the carriage 
saw the king struck ; and, if the san- 
guinary villain had thrown away the 
knife, it would not have been known 
who had committed the infernal deed. 
All the personages in the vehicle im- 
mediately got out to prevent the people, 
who flocked from all quarters, from 
tearing the assassin to pieces: three of 
the noblemen stood at the carriage 
door to succour their master ; and one, 
perceiving the blood gush from his 
mouth, and that he was speechless, 
cried out “ The king is dead!” This 
terrible exclamation created the most 
dreadful tumult: the people who were 
in the streets rushed into the shops and 
houses, apprehensive of becoming the 
prey of some unknown enemies, and 


that the city was taken by assault. 
Every one confusedly thought that he 
was deprived of his only safeguard, 
defender, and father ; it appeared as if 
every thing was gone in losing him ; 
nothing was felt but dread, and the 
most invincible terror. ‘The Duke 
d’Epernon immediately cried aloud, 
that the king was only wounded 5 and, 
to persuade the populace that such was 
the truth, he demanded a goblet of 
wine : every one at the instant rushed 
from the houses, and the most affecting 
exclamations of joy resounded in all di- 
rections, while tears flowed in abua- 
dance from the anxious bystanders. 
The Duke d’Epernon continued crying 
incessantly that the king was only hurt : 
upon which the people expressed a de- 
sire to see their monarch ; and for this 
purpose flocked round the vehicle, but 
were kept at a distance on being told 
it was necessary his majesty should be 
forthwith conveyed to the Louvre, for 
the purpose of having his wound ex- 
amined. Saint Michel, one of the 
king’s gentlemen in ordinary, had fol- 
lowed the prince, but was not near the 
carriage at the time of the assassination. 
He came up on hearing the noise, 
drew his sword, snatched the bloody 
knife from the hand of the regicide, 
whom he was on the point of killing, 
had not the Duke d’Epernon interposed 
to prevent the act. The villain was 
then confided to proper hands, and led 
away. During the whole scene every 
thing continued perfectly quiet at the 
arsenal ! 


“ Two circumstances were particu- 
larly remarked,” says Mezerai, “ from 
which the reader may draw what in- 
ference he pleases. ‘The one was, 
that, immediately after the seizure of 
Ravillac, seven or eight men arrived 
with swords in hand, saying it was 
requisite the assassin should be kill- 
ed; but they instantaneously conceal- 
ed themselves among the crowd. The 
other fact was, the murderer’s not be- 
ing immediately conveyed to prison, 
but placed in the hands of Montigny: 
that he was kept for two days in the 
hotel de Rais, with so little care, that 
all ranks of people were permitted to 
communicate with him; and ameng 
others, an ecclesiastic greatly indebt- 
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ed to the king, who, having addressed 
and styled Ravillac my friend, cau- 
tioned the prisoner to beware and 
not implicate the innocent.” 

The confusion and piercing screams 
which at intervals resounded in the 
breeze, at length gained the ears of 
the queen. Her majesty inquired the 
reason ; when, observing nothing but 
sad countenances, and many bathed 
in tears, she immediately conceived 
the full extent of the loss sustained. 
The princess in consequence rushed 
from her study, and meeting the 
chancellor, exclaimed, “Alas! sir, the 
king is dead !”——upon which that 
grave personage, without testifying 
the least emotion, replied: “ Your 
majesty must excuse me—kings never 
die in France.” UHaving then re- 
quested her to re-enter the apartment, 
Villeroy immediately followed, ex- 
claiming : “ Madam, we must reserve 
our tears for another occasion, lest in 
shedding them at the present moment 
we render our affairs desperate : it is 
your majesty who must now toil for 
us; we stand in need of remedies, 
and not tears.” He then represented 
that time was precious, and that ad- 
vantage ought to be taken of the ab- 
sence of the two princes of the blood, 
and the weakness of the third, to de- 
clare herself regent during the minori- 
ty of the king her son. On the same 
day, being the 14th of May, the 
queen was declared regent during 
the minority of her son, and vested 
with all the requisite powers and au- 
thority. 

The body being embalmed, and 
placed in a leaden coffin, says Pere- 
fixe, was then deposited in a wooden 
bier covered with cloth of gold, under 
a canopy in the royal apartment. 
After eighteen days it was conducted 
to St. Denis, and buried with the ac- 
customed ceremonies. 


Henry the Great perished at the 
age of fifty-seven years and five 
months, having reigned twenty-one 
years ; of which period the five first 
were spent in fighting for the con- 
quest of his kingdom, while subse- 
quently he had to maintain the war 
against Spain; so that Providence 
nly accorded him twelve years to 
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repair the countless evils which forty 
years of civil warfare, revelts, and 
those convulsions brought on by an- 
archy and disorders of every descrip- 
tion, had occasioned. Notwithstand- 
ing this, at the period of his decease, 
all the debts of the state were liqui- 
dated, the people eased of the bur- 
thensome taxations which had com- 
pletely overpowered them, and agri- 
culture had regained its most flourish- 
ing condition. We have before ad- 
verted to the efforts made by Henry 
in support of the liberal sciences, let- 
ters, and the arts: on ascending the 
throne the state was indebted in no 
less a sum than three hundred and 
thirty million; and as money was then 
valued at twenty-two livres the mark, 
the sum was equivalent to upwards of 
eight hundred and ten millions of the 
actual currency; yet every farthing 
was liquidated ; in addition to which 
he left twenty-four millions in his 
treasury, the fruits of a wise economy, 
that never proved detrimental to 
princely munificence, which was car- 
ried to the highest pitch under the 
auspices of this magnanimous king. 
The result of a careful examination 
of the interrogatories of Ravillac tends 
to prove that he was a man of heated 
imagination, who, conceiving, accord- 
ing to his statement, that Henry had 
resolved on declaring war against the 
pope, and did not take efficient 
measures to convert the Huguenots, 
adopted the resolution of assassinating 
him, whom he regarded as a tyrant 
that ought to be destroyed; in which 
ideas he had been strengthened by 
the sermons of the infamous preachers 
of the League, who uniformly justified 
the act of James Clement. villac, 
when subjected to torture, uniformly 
maintained that no Frenchman or 
stranger had been instrumental in 
urging him to commit the deed; that 
the prince had never injured him; 


and that, if his death had remained’ 


unpunished, it would have been pro- 

ductive of no benefit to himself. 
Immediately prior to the dissolu- 

tion of Ravillac, he most ardently 


‘craved absolution of De Fillesac and 


Gamache, two able doctors of the 
Sorbonne, who attended ; when he 
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was told that it could not be granted 
unless he divulged the names of his 
accomplices. “I have none,” said 
Ravillac ; “ but give me a conditional 
absolution : condemn my soul to Hell 
flames if I have accomplices ; and 
grant me absolution under the pro- 
viso that I have uttered the truth.” 
This was complied with, and the 
wretch was absolved accordingly. 


At four o’clock on the evening of 
the unfortunate day that terminated 
the earthly career of this great prince, 
the inhabitants of Paris, who still con- 
tinued in suspense respecting his 
death, were thrown into a general 
state of ferment. It was observed 
that all those who issued from their 
dwellings wandered through the streets 
and public places, having no other ob- 
ject in view but to ascertain for a 
certainty the state of the king. One 
only idea occupied every mind ; the 
ordinary routine of business, and pri- 
vate engagements, were wholly for- 
gotten ; or, to speak more properly, 
being occupied in thinking of the au- 
thor of all public felicity, each con- 
ceived that he was dwelling upon his 
individual interest. Every one ap- 
proached his neighbour to make the 
same inquiries ; strangers interrogated 
one another as a matter of course, 
while each countenance bore the stamp 
of the deep affliction that reigned 
within. During the whole of this mo- 
mentous period, the inhabitants of the 
city conducted themselves as brothers ; 
the same sentiment predominated over 
all hearts ; the citizens became as one 
family united by similar troubles and 
corresponding emotions. At length, 
however, it was announced that the 
king was no more! This dreadful con- 
firmation of the greatest of misfortunes 
paralyzed with horror the whole popu- 
Jation of that vast city. Men fell 
speechless in the streets ; and many 
instances are upon record of individuals 
who suddenly expired on this mournful 
occasion. Among others was a most 
wealthy and respectable citizen named 
Marchant, who had at his own expense 
erected the bridge of the Change: this 
worthy citizen expired from excess of 


grief on learning the death of Henry 
the Fourth. The brave and virtuous 
De Vic, some time after chancing to 
pass through the street Ferrennerie, 
where the fatal deed had been perpe- 
trated, was seized with such horror at 
the recollection, that he was conducted 
home to his hotel and died the follow- 
ing day ; and Perefixe states, that many 
females refused to take sustenance, and 
became the victims of their rooted grief. 

No sooner was the monarch’s death 
made public than the citizens paraded 
through Paris, pressing one another by 
the hands, and exclaiming, What will 
become of us? Others shut themselves 
up in their dwellings to weep in priva- 
cy for the dreadful calamity sustained. 
Young people were prohibited from 
indulging in their accustomed sports ; 
and the aged addressed them in the 
following terms : “ Children, we have 
lost our common father! he was pre- 
paring for you days of felicity ; and, 
now, wio will watch over you ?” 
Nothing was looked for in future but 
storms “and disquietude ; Henry had 
borne with him to the tomb the felicity 
and heartfelt security of the whole 
French nation; for the same regrets 
and melancholy presages were reiterated 
throughout the whole realm. The af- 
fliction of the Parisians, however, very 
speedily assumed an alarming aspect : 
this general consternation was suc- 
ceeded by the fury of despair ; women 
with dishevelled locks rushed through 
the streets uttering the most frantic 
exclamations ; while the men, bewil- 
dered from the effects of poignant an- 
guish, talked of exemplary vengeance, 
named imaginary accomplices, and 
swore to sacrifice them to their ven- 
geance. The tumult in consequence 
became so terrifying, that the queen was 
compelled to issue orders for its sup- 
pression ; she directed the duke d’Eper- 
non to proceed on horseback, accom- 
panied by all the noblemen of the 
court who could be assembled ; and 
in this manner the cavalcade proceeded 
through the capital, the duke constantly 
haranguing the assembled crowds,whom 


he with infinite difficulty succeeded in 


bringing to reason. 
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IMITATIONS OF COCKNEY WRITERS. 


(Extracted from Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


HUNT AND HAZLITT. 


We, Leigh the First, Autocrat of all the Cockneys, command our trusty and well-belov- 
ed cousin and counsellor, William Hazlitt, Gentleman of the Press, &c. &c &c., to fur- 
nish forthwith, in virtue* of his allegiance, an article for Blackwood’s Magazine—in 
which there shall be nothing taken out of the Edinburgh Review or any other Periodicals 
for which the said William Hazlitt scribbleth, and in which there shall be as little as may 
be possible to the Gentleman of the Press aforesaid, about “ candied coats of the auricu- 
la,”"—‘* a fine paste of poetic diction encrusting” something or another—* clear waters, 
dews, moonlit bowers, Sally L—,” &c. &c. As witness our hand. >. 

Livxto, Imperatore e Re di Cocagna. 


TABLE-TALK. A NEW SERIES. 
No. I. 


On Nursery Rhymes in general. 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts, that do often lie too deep for tears. 


GWEET are the dreams of child- 
hood, but sweeter the strains that 
delight its early ears!* We would 
give anything to recall those pleasant 
times, when we thought Jack Horner 
finer than anything in Shakspeare. 
And sometimes we think so still! 
What a poet was he who composed 
all these sweet. nursery verses—the 
violet bed not sweeter! Yet he died 
“ without a name !’* How unintelligible 
they are, and yet how easily under- 
stood! ‘They are like Wordsworth ! 
(but oh, how unlike !) and we admire 
them for the same reason that we do 
him. How many young lips have 
breathed out these “snatches of old 
songs,” making the breeze about them 
“discourse most eloquent music !” 
Wherever these rhymes “ do love to 
haunt, the air is delicate.” Let us 
try to make them “ as palpable to the 
feeling” of others, as they are to our 
own, 

_ We once said in Constable’s Maga- 
zine, that “to be an Edinburgh re- 
Viewer, was the highest distinction in 
literary society ;” because, about that 
time, we began to write in the Edin- 
burgh Review. We were proud of it 
then, and we are so yet !—But it is a 


finer thing now. One could not then 
be radical, if one would. Now it is 
tout au contraire—Whigs and Radi- 
cals have met together—Jeffrey and 
Hunt have embraced each other. And 
it is right they should. Jeflrey is the 
“ Prince of Critics and King of Men ;” 
just as Leigh Hunt is King of Cock- 
aigne, by divine right. They are your 
only true legitimates.t They are like 
the two kings of Brentford! There 
they sit upon their thrones—the Ex- 
aminer and the Edinburgh Review— 
sedet, eternumque sedebit—* both war- 
bling of one note, both in one key.” 
Each “ doth bestride his little world 
like a Colossus”—(little, but oh! how 
great !) There they are teres et rotun- 
dus ; while Universal Suffrage, like 
“Universal Pan, knit with the graces” 
of Whiggism, leads on the eternal 
dance! We have said in The London, 
that “to assume a certain signature, 
and write essays and criticisms in THe 
Lonpon MAGAZINE, was a consum-~ 
mation of felicity hardly to be be- 
lieved.” But what is writing in the 
Edinburgh Review, or the New Month- 
ly, or the London, compared to writing 
in Blackwood’s Magazine ? That, af- 
ter all,is your only true passport to 





* In the original MS. wartue. 


t Quere, years.—Printér’s devil. 


t Mr. Hazlitt here omits the name of another sovereign, of whom he thus speaketh in 
the Edinburgh Review—“ The Scotsman is an excellent paper, with but one subject— 


Political Economy—but the Editor may be said to be King of it!” But 


rhaps he be- 


thought him afterwards, that to be “ King of one subject,” was no very brilliant sover- 
gnty, , 
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78 Edinburgh Quiz on Hazliit. 


Fame. We thought otherwise once 
—but we were wrong !—Well, better 
late than never. But we must get to 
our subject. 

What admirable pictures of duty 
(finer than Mr Wordsworth’s Ode to 


briefer than Hannah More’s) do we 
find in them! What can be more 
strenuous, in its way, than the detest- 
ation of slovenliness inspired by the 


following example ? The rhyme itself 
seems “to have caught the trick” of 





carelessness, and to wanton in the in- 


Duty) are now and then presented to 
spiration of the subject ! 


us in these rhymes!—what powerful 
exhortations to morality (stronger and 


See saw, Margery Daw, sold her bed, and Jay in the straw ; 
Was not she a dirty s/ut, to sell her bed, and lie in the dirt ? 


Look at the paternal affection (regardless of danger) so beautifully exempli- 
fied in this sweet lullaby :— 
Bye, baby bunting ! papa’s gone a bunting, 
To catch a little rabbit-skin, to wrap the baby bunting in. 
There is a beautiful spirit of humanity and a delicate gallantry in this one. 
The long sweep of the verse reminds one of the ladies’ trainsin Watteau’s pic- 


tures :— 
: One a penny, two a penny, hot cross-buns, 
If your daughters do not like them, give them to your sons ; 
But if you should have none of these pretty little elves, 
You cannot do better than to eat them yourselves. 


Economy is the moral of the next. It is worth all the Tracts of the Cheap 


Repository !— 
When I was a little boy, I lived by myself, 
And all the bread and cheese I got I put upon the shelf. 

What can be more exquisite than the way in which the most abstruse sci- 
ences are conveyed to the infant understanding ? Here is an illustration of the 
law of gravitation, which all Sir Richard Phillips’s writings against Newton 
-will never overthrow !— 

Rock a bye, baby, on the tree top, 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock : 
If the bough breaks, the cradle will fall, 
‘Then down tumbles baby and cradle and all. 

The theories of the Political Economists are also finely explained in this 
verse, which very properly begins with an address to J. B. Say, who has said 
the same thing in prose :— 

See, Say, apenny a-day, Tommy must have a new master— 
Why must he have but a penny a-day ? Because he can work no faster. 

This is better than the Templar’s Dialogues on the Political Economy 
in The London, and plainer and shorter than the Scotsman. It is as good as 
the Ricardo Lecture. Mr. M’Culloch could not have said anything more pro- 
found ! 

There is often a fine kind of pictured poetry about them. In this verse, 
for instance, you seem to hear the merry merry ring of the bells, and you see 
the tall white steed go glancing by :— 

Ride a cock-horse to Bamborough Cross, 

. To see a fair lady sit on a white horse ! 
With rings on her fingers, and bells on her toes, 
That she may have music wherever she goes. 

There is also a rich imagination about the “ four-and-twenty black-birds, 
baked in a pye ;” it is quite oriental, and carries you back to the Crusades. 
But, upon the whole, we prefer this lay, with its fearful and tragic close :— 

Bye, baby bumpkin, where’s Tony Lumpkin ? 
My lady’s on her death-bed, with eating half a pumpkin, 
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No wonder !—for we have seen pumpkins in France, that would “ make 
Ossa like a wart!” There is a wildness of fancy about this one, like the 
night-mare. What an overwhelming idea in the last line !— 


We're all in the dumps, for Diamonds is trumps, 
And the kittens are gone to St. Paul’s : 

And the babies are bit, and the moon’s in a fit, 
And the houses are built without walls! 


But yet there is another, finer than all, of which we can only recollect a 
few words. The rest is gone with other visions of our youth ! We often sit 
and think of these lines by the hour together, till our hearts melt with their 
beauty, and our eyes fill with tears. We could probably find the rest in 
some of Mr Godwin’s twopenny books ; but we would not dissolve the charm 
that is round the mysterious words. ‘The “ gay ladye” is more gorgeous to 
our fancy than Mr. Coleridge’s “ dark ladye !” 

London bridge is broken down— 


How shall we build it up again ? 
with a gay ladye. 


The following is “ perplexed in the extreme”—a pantomime of confusion ! 
Cock-a-doodle-doo, my dame has lost her shoe ; 
The cat has lost her fiddle-stick—I know not what to do. 
There is “ infinite variety” in this one: the rush in the first line is like 
the burst of an overture at the Philharmonic Society. Who can read the sec- 
ond line without thinking of Sancho and his celestial goats—“sky-tinctured ?” 


Hey diddle, diddle, a cat and a fiddle, 
The goats jump’d over the moon ; 

And the little dogs bark’d to see such sport, 
And the cat ran. away with the spoon. 


But if what we have quoted is fine, the next is still finer. What are all 
these things to Jack Horner and his Christmas-pye ? What infinite keeping 
and gusto there is in it !—(we use keeping and gusto in the sense of paint- 
ers, and not merely to mean that he kept all the pye to himself, like a Tory,) 
or that he liked the taste of it—which Mr. Hunt tells us is the meaning of 
gusto.) What quiet enjoyment ! what serene repose ! There he sits, teres et 
rotundus, in the chiar’ oscuro, with his finger in the pye! All is satisfying, 
delicious, secure from intrusion, “ solitary bliss !” 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas-pye : 

He put iv his thumb, and he pull’d out a plum, 
And said, “ What a good boy am I!” 





What a pity that Rembrandt did 
not paint this subject ! But perhaps 
he did not know it. If he had painted 
it, the picture would have been worth 
any money. He would have smeared 
all the canvass over with some rich, 
honeyed, dark, bright, unctuous oil- 
colour; and, in the corner, you 
would have seen, (obscurely radiant) 
the figure of Jack; then there 
would have been the pye, flashing 
out of the picture in a blaze of golden 


light, and the green plum held up 
over it, dropping sweets !—We think 
we could paint it ourselves ! 

We are unwilling that anything 
from our friend, C. P., Esquire,* 
should come in at the fag-end of an 
article ; but, for the sake of enriching 
this one, we add a few lines from one 
of the Early French Poels, communi- 
cated to C. P., by his friend Victoire, 
Vicomle de Soligny, whom he met in 
Paris at the Cuffée des Milles Colonnes 





* Alias Wicloire, Wicomte de Soligny. This Cockney wrote (as few but Mr: Colburn 
the bookseller have the misfortune to remember) Letters on England, under this title, 
which we demolished. We had then occasion to show that this impostor did not even 
know how French noblemen sigued their names ; and we might have added, that his 
title-page proved he did not know a man’s name from a woman’s— Victor being evidently 
the word which C, P. Esq. was vainly endeavouring to spell. Victoire, Vicomle de So- 
figny, sounds to a French ear just as Sally Lord Holland, would to an English one. 
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80 Irving's Tales of a Traveller. 


The translation is by Mr. Hunt ; it is 
hike Mr. Frere’s translations from the 
Poema del cid ; but is infinitely more 
easy, graceful and antique :} 


C’est le Roy Dagobert, 
Qui met sa culotte a leavers ; 


Le bon Saint Eloy 

Lui dit: “Mon bon Roy, 

Votre Majeste 

Est mal culottee.” 

“ Eb bien,” lui dit le bon Roy, 

“ Je vais la remettre a lendroit.” 


It was King Pagobert who poking on his yellow breeches, 

Whisk’d out the lining with a fling, and most elaborate stretches $ 
Kind Saint Eloi perk’d crisply up, and said with frankliest air, 

“ Your majesty’s most touching legs are got one don’t know where.” 
“ Well,” (with his best astonishment hush’d out the kindly king,) 


“ We'll swale them over jauntily, and that’s the very thing.” 


W. ui 





(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 
TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 


BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 


EOFFREY CRAYON, | alias 

Washington Irving, is a popular 
writer, and some of his papers have 
been so highly estimated as to cause 
his name to be mentioned along with 
those of Britain’s most distinguished es- 
sayists. ‘The Sketch Book and Brace- 
bridge Hall are the foundations of this 
celebrity; and the former especially 
continues to be read with undiminish- 
ed, pleasure; while the latter hardly 
sustains its ground, and Knickerbock- 
er’s history (with all its quaint humour) 
is, we fancy, oftener dipped into than 
thoroughly perused. The present pub- 
Rlication, though light and agreeable, cer- 
tainly falls short of our expectations. 
‘There are indeed many sparks of talent 
scattered over its pages, and the dic- 
tion generally is felicitous. But some 
of the tales are strangely destitute of in- 
terest; and we find that a neat style 
and occasional touches of fancy are in- 
sufficient to bear us unflagging through 
two octavo volumes. 

Having stated thus much in candour 
and justice, we shall nevertheless en- 
deavour to exhibit as much of the mer- 
its of the Tales of a Traveller as the 

utation of Mr. I. claims, and our 
limits will admit. 

The Introduction is playful and 
amusing. Confined by sickness at 
Mentz, unsuceptible of any enjoyment, 
and even incapable of reading, Geofl- 
rey Crayon at length exclaims in des- 


oa : 
“Well, if I cannot read a book, I 


t Quere, antic.—Printer’s devil. 


will write one.” Never was there a 
more lucky idea 3 it at once gave me 
occupation and amusement 

“ The writing of a book was consid- 
ered, in old times, as an enterprise of 
toil and difficuliy, insomuch that the 
most triflinig lucubration was denomina- 
ted a ‘work,’ and the world talked 
with awe and reverence of ‘ the labours 
of the learned.’ ‘These matters are 
better understood nowadays. ‘Thanks 
to the improvements in all kinds of 
manufactures, the art of book-making 
has been made familiar to the meanest 
capacity. Every body is an author. 
The scribbling of a quarto is the mere 
pastime of the idle; the young gentle- 
man throws off his brace of duodecimos 
in the intervals of the sporting season, 
and the young lady produces her set of 
volumes with the same facility that her 
great-grandmother worked at a set ol 
chair-bottoms. 

‘“‘ The idea having struck me, there- 
fore, to write a book, the reader will 
easily perceive that the execution of it 
was no difficult matter. I rummaged 
my portfolio, and cast about, in my 
recollectton, for those floating materials 
which a man naturally collects in trav- 
elling ; and here I have arranged them 
in this little work. 

“ As I know this to be a story-telling 
and a story-reading age, and that the 
world is fond of being taught by apo- 
logue, I have digested the instruction I 
would convey into a number of tales. 
They may not possess the power of 
amusement which the tales told by ma- 
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ny of my contemporaries possess; but 
then I value myself on the sound moral 
which each of them contains. This 
may not be apparent at first, but the 
reader will be sure to find it out in the 
end. Iam for curing the world by 
gentle alteratives, not by violent doses ; 
indeed the patient should never be con- 
scious that he is taking adose. I have 
learnt this much from my experience 
under the hands of the worthy Hippo- 
crates of Mentz. 

‘‘ T am not,therefore, for those bare- 
faced tales which carry their moral on 
the surface, staring one in the face ; 
they are enough to deter the squeamish 
reader. On the contrary,I have often 
hid my moral from sight, and disguis- 
ed it as much as possible by sweets 
and spices, so that while the simple 
reader is listening with open mouth to 
a ghost or a love story, he may have a 
bolus of sound morality popped down 
his throat, and be never the wiser for 
the fraud.” 

“These matters being premised, 
fall to, worthy reader, with good ap- 
petite, and, above all, with good hu- 
mour, to what is here set before thee. 
If the tales I have furnished should 
prove to be bad, they will at least be 
found short ; so that no one will be 
wearied long on the same theme. 
‘ Variety is charming,’ as some poet 
observes. There is a certain relief in 
in change, even though it be from bad 
to worse; as I have found in travel- 
ling in a stage coach, that it is often a 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


* On a stormy night, in the tempes- 
tuous times of the French revolution, a 
young German was returning to his 
lodgings, at a late hour, across the old 
part of Paris. The lightning gleamed, 
and the loud claps of thunder rattled 
through the lofty narrow streets—but E 
should first tell you something about 
this young German. 

“Gottfried Wolfgang was a young 
man of good family. Hehad studied 
for some time at Gottingen, but being 
of a visionary and enthusiastic charac- 
ter, he had wandered into.those wild 
and speculative doctrines which have 

11 ATHENEUM VOL. 2. 2d series. 
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comfort to shift one’s position and be 


bruised in a new place.” 

The Tales are divided into four 
parts: 1st, ghost stories, entitled 
“Strange Stories, by a Nervous Gen- 
tleman ;” 2d, literary and common 
life stories, headed “ Buckthorne and his 
Friends ;” 3d,“ Stories of Italian Ban- 
ditti ;” and 4th, “ Stories of American 
Money-diggers.” 

The ghost stories are neither very 
novel nor very good: some of them 
are complete baulks, an offence to the 
lovers of real unrealities not to be for- 
given. The following picture of a 
French chateau, the scene of one of 
them, is, however, cleverly sketched :— 

* You have no doubt all seen French 
chateaus, as every body travels in 
France nowadays. This was one of 
the oldest ; standing naked and alone 
in the midst of a desert of gravel walks 
and cold stone terraces ; with a cold- 
looking formal garden, cut into angles 
and rhomboids; and a cold leafless 
park, divided geometrically by straight 
alleys; and two or three cold look- 
ing noseless statues; and fountains 
spouting cold water enough to make 
one’s teeth chatter. At least such was 
the feeling they imparted on the win- 
try day of my uncle’s visit ; tho’, in hot 
summer weather, I’ll warrant therewas 
glareenough to scorch one’s eyes out.’ 

But it may be more agreeable to our 
readers, and generally more fair in-the 
way of review, if we select, for our 
first Notice, the best tale of this division. 


A GERMAN STUDENT. 


so often bewildered German: students. 
His secluded life, his intense applica-~ 
tion, and the singular nature of his 
studies, had an effect on both mind and 
body. His health was impaired: his 
imagination diseased. He had been 
indulging in fanciful speculations on 
spiritual essences, until, like Sweden- 
borg, be had an ideal world of his own © 
around him. He teok up.a: notion, b 
do not know from what cause, that 
there was an evil influence hanging 
over him; an evib genius: or a spirit 
seeking to ensnare him: and ensure his 
perdition. Such an idea working: on 
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his melancholy temperament produced 
the most gloomy effects. He became 
haggard and desponding. His friends 
discovered the mental malady that was 
preying upon him, and determined 


that the best cure was a change of 


scene; he was sent, therefore, to finish 
his studies amidst the splendours and 
gaieties of Paris. 

“ Wolfgang arrived at Paris at the 
breaking out of the revolution. The 
popular delirium at first caught his 
enthusiastic mind, and he was capti- 
vated by the political and philosophical 
theories of the day: but the scenes of 
blood which followed shocked his sen- 
sitive nature ; disgusted him with so- 
ciety and the world, and made him 
more than ever a recluse. He shut 
himself up in a solitary apartment in 
the Pays Latin, the quarter of students. 
There in a gloomy street not far from 
the monastic walls of the Sorbonne, he 
pursued his favourite speculations. 
Sometimes he spent hours together in 
the great libraries of Paris, those cata- 
combs of departed authors, rummaging 
among their hoards of dusty and obso- 
lete works in quest of food for his un- 
healthy appetite. He was, in a man- 
ner, a literary goul, feeding in the 
charnel-house of decayed literature. 

“ Wolfgang, though solitary and re- 
cluse, was of an ardent temperament, 
but for a time it operated merely upon 
his imagination. He was too shy and 
ignorant of the world to make any ad- 
vances to the fair, but he was a pas- 
sionate admirer of female beauty, and 
in his lonely chamber would often lose 
himself in reveries on forms and faces 
which he had seen, and his fancy would 
deck out images of loveliness far sur- 
passing the reality. — 

‘¢ While his mind was in this excited 
and sublimated state, he had a dream 
which produced an extraordinary effect 
upon him. It was of a female face of 
transcendent beauty. So strong was 
the impression it made, that he dreamt 
of it again and again. It haunted his 
thoughts by day, his slumbers by night; 
in fine he became passionately enam- 
oured of this shadow of a dream. This 
lasted so long, that it became one of 
those fixed ideas which haunt the minds 
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of melancholy men, and are at times 
mistaken for madness. 

“ Such was Gottfried Wolfgang, and 
such his situation at the time I men- 
tioned. He was returning home late 
one stormy night, through some of the 
old and gloomy streets of the Marais, 
the ancient part of Paris. The loud 
claps of thunder rattled among the 
high houses of the narrow streets. He 
came to the Place de Gréve, the square 
where public executions are performed. 
The lightning quivered about the pin- 
nacles of the ancient Hotel de Ville, 
and shed flickering gleams over the 
open space in front. As Wolfgang 
was crossing the square, he shrunk 
back with horror at finding himself 
close by the guillotine. It was the 
height of the reign of terror, when this 
dreadful instrument of death stood ever 
ready, and its scaffold was continually 
running with the blood of the virtuous 
and the brave. It had that very day 
been actively employed in the work of 
carnage, and there it stood in grim ar- 
ray amidst a silent and sleeping city, 
waiting for fresh victims. 

‘‘ Wolfgang’s heart sickened within 
him, and he was turning shuddering 
from the horrible engine, when he be- 
held a shadowy form cowering as it 
were at the foot of the steps which led 
up to the scaffold. A succession of 
vivid flashes of lightning revealed it 
more distinctly. It was a female figure, 
dressed in black. She was seated on 
one of the lower steps of the scaffold, 
leaning forward, her face hid in her 
lap, and her long dishevelled tresses 
hanging to the ground, streaming with 
the rain which fell in torrents. Wolf- 
gang paused. ‘There was something 
awful in this solitary monument of wo. 
The female had the appearance of be- 
ing above the common order. He 
knew the times to be full of vicissitude, 
and that many a fair head, which had 
once been pillowed on down, now 
wandered houseless. Perhaps this was 
some poor mourner whom the dreadful 
axe had rendered desolate, and who 
sat here heartbroken on the strand’of 
existence, from which all that was 
dear to her had been launched into 
eternity. 
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«‘ He approached, and addressed her 
in the accents of sympathy. She rais- 
ed her head and gazed wildly at him. 
What was his astonishment at behold- 
ing, by the bright glare of the light- 
ning, the very face which bad haunted 
him in his dreams. It was pale and 
disconsolate, but ravishingly beautiful. 


“ Trembling with violent and con- 
llicting emotions, Wolfgang again ac- 
costed her. He spoke something of 
her being exposed at such a hour of 
the night, and to the fury of such u 
storm, and offered to conduct her to 
her friends. She pointed to the guillo- 
tine with a gesture of dreadful signifi- 
cation. 

«+ ¢]T have no friend on earth!’ said 
she. 

«¢ But you have a home,’ said Wolf- 
gang. 

“¢ Yes—in the grave !’ 

“'The heart of the student melted at 
the words. 

“‘< Ifa stranger dare make an offer,’ 
said he, ‘ without danger of being mis- 
understood, I would offer my humble 
dwelling as a shelter; myself asa de- 
voted friend. I am friendless myself 
in Paris, and a stranger in the land ; 
but if my life could be of service, it is 
at your disposal, and should be sacri- 
ficed before harm or indignity should 
come to you.’ 

“There was an honest earnestness 
in the young man’s manner that had 
its effect. His foreign accent, too, was 
in his favour ; it showed him not to be 
a hackneyed inhabitant of Paris. In- 
deed there is an eloquence in, true en- 
thusiasm that is not to be doubted. 
The homeless stranger confided herself 
implicitly to the protection of the stu- 
dent. 

“ He supported her faltering steps 
across the Pont Neuf, and by the place 
where the statue of Henry the Fourth 
had been overthrown by the populace. 
The storm had abated, and the thun- 
der rumbled at a distance. All Paris 
Was quiet; that great volcano of hu- 
man passion slumbered for a while, to 

ther fresh strength for the next day’s 
eruption. ‘The student conducted his 
charge through the ancient streets of 
the Pays Latin, and by the dusky 
walls of the Sorbonne to the great, 
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dingy hotel which he inhabited. The 
old portress who admitted them stared 
with surprise at the unusual sight of 
the melancholy Wolfgang with a fe- 
male companion. 

“On entering his apartment, the 
student, for the first time, blushed at 
the scantiness and indifference of his 
dwelling. He had but one chamber— 
an old fashioned saloon—heavily carv- 
ed and fantastically furnished with the 
remains of former magnificence, for it 
was one of those hotels in the quarter 
of the Luxembourg palace which had 
once belonged to nobility. It was 
lumbered with books and papers, and 
all the usual apparatus of a student, 
and his bed stood in a recess at one 
end. 

“When lights were brought, and 
Wolfgang had a better opportunity of 
contemplating the stranger, he was 
more than ever intoxicated by her 
beauty. Her face was pale, but of a 
dazzling fairness, set off by a profusion 
of raven hair that hung clustering a- 
bout it. Her eyes were large and bril- 
liant, with a singular expression that 
approached almost to wildness. As far 
as her black dress permitted her shape 
to be seen, it was of perfect symmetry. 
Her whole appearance was highly 
striking, though she was dressed in the 
simplest style. The only thing ap- 
proaching to an ornament which she 
wore was a broad black band round 
her neck, clasped by diamonds. 


“ The perplexity now commenced 
with the student how to dispose of 
the helpless being thus thrown upon 
his protection. He thought of aban- 
doning his chamber to her, and seek- 
ing shelter for himself elsewhere. 
Still he was so fascinated by her 
charms, there seemed to be such a 
spell upon his thoughts and senses, 
that he could not tear himself from her 
presence. Her manner, tod, was sin- 
gular and unaccountable. She spoke 
no more of the guillotine. Her grief 
had abated. The attentions of the 
student had first won her confidence, 
and then, apparently, her heart. She 
was evidently an enthusiast like him- 
self, and enthusiasts soon understand 
each other. 

* In the infatuation of the moment 
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Wolfgang avowed his passion for her. 
He told her the story of his mysteri- 
ous dream, and how she had possessed 
his heart before he had ever seen her, 
She was strangely affected by his re- 
cital, and acknowledged to have felt 
an impulse toward him totally unac- 
countable. It was the time for wild 
theory and wild actions. Old preju- 
dices and superstitions were done 
away ; every thing was under the 
sway of the ‘ Goddess of reason.’ A- 
mong other rubbish of the old times, 
the forms and ceremonies of marriage 
began to be considered superfluous 
bonds for honourable minds. Social 
compacts were the vogue. Wolfgang 
was too much of a theorist not to be 
tainted by the liberal doctrines of the 
day. ‘ Why should we separate 7 
said he ; ‘ our hearts are united ; in 
the eye ‘of reason and honour we are 
one. What need is there of sordid 
forms to bind high souls together ??’ 

“ The stranger listened with emo- 
tion ; she had evidently received illu- 
mination at the same school. 

“ ¢ You have no home nor family,’ 
continued he ; ‘ let me be every thing 
to you, or rather let us be every thing 
to one another. If form is necessary, 
form shall be observed—there is my 
hand. I pledge myself to you forever.’ 

“< For ever ?’ said the stranger 
solemnly, 

“ ¢ For ever !’ repeated Wolfgang. 

“ The stranger clasped the hand 
extended to her : ¢ Then I am yours,’ 
murmured she, and sunk upon his 
bosom. 

“ The next morning the student left 
his bride sleeping, and sallied out at 
an early hour to seek more spacious 
apartments, suitable to the change of 
his situation. When he returned, he 
found the stranger lying with her head 


hanging over the bed, and one arn 
thrown over it. He spoke to her, but 
received no reply. He advanced to 
awaken her from her uneasy posture. 
On taking her hand, it was cold— 
there was no pulsation—her face was 
pallid and ghastly.—In a word—she 
was dead. 

“ Horrified and frantic, he alarmed 
the house. A scene of confusion en- 
sued. The police was summoned. 
As the officer of police entered the 
room, he started back on beholding 
the corpse. 

“¢ Great heaven !’ cried he, ‘ how 
did this woman come here ?’ 

“¢Do you know any thing about 
her ?’ said Wolfgang eagerly. 

“+ Do Ir’ exclaimed the police of 
cer : ‘she was guillotined yesterday!’ 

“ He stepped forward ; undid the 
black collar round the neck of the 
corpse, and the head rolled on the 
floor ! 

“ The student burst into a frenzy. 
‘The fiend! the fiend has gained pos- 
session of me!’ shrieked he: ‘I am 
lost for ever !’ 

“ They tried to soothe him, but in 
vain. He was possessed with the 
frightful belief that an evil spirit had 
reanimated the dead body to ensnare 
him. He went distracted, and died 
in a mad-house. 

Here the old gentleman with the 
haunted head finished his narrative. 

“¢ And is this really a fact ?’ said 
the inquisitive gentleman. 

“*A fact not to be doubted,’ re- 
plied the other. ‘I had it from the 
best authority. The student told it 
me himself. I saw him in a mad- 
house at Paris.’ ”’* 


* “The latter part of the above story is founded 
on an anecdote related to me, and said to exist irr 
print in French. I have not met with it in print.” 





THE STREAM OF TIME. 


Thro’ sunny plains and valleys green, 
Yon silvery streamlet winds its way : 
While on its banks fresh flow’rs are seen, 

That, smiling, seem to woo its stay. 
It must not stay—the current’s force 
Forbids it here to find repose! 
But onwards still it takes its course, 
And sadly murmurs as it goes.— 


Upon its polish’d breast no more 
Sweet flow’rs their breathing perfume shed, 


Its path is now the rocky shore, 
Its final rest the Ocean’s bed. 


Thus down the stream of Time we glide. 
From youth and joy to age and pain; 
We cannot check the ceaseless tide, 
Or bid Hope’s blossoms bud again. 


Yet, let us calmly meet our doom, 

*T were better far that heerts should sever, 
When love and truth together bloom, 

Than linger till they fade for ever! 
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VARINTIBS. 





Original Anecdotes, Literary News, Chit Chat, Incidents, &e. 





‘Tales of the Crusaders, by the au- 
thor of Waverley, are announced as 
preparing for publication. 

Mitirary Controt.—Charles XII. 


on being thwarted by the Senate, trans-_ 


mitted a letter to Stockholm, in which 
he threatened “to send his jack-boot 
to preside over their deliberations !” 


Wonpers For Htstory.—-—Bona- 
parte, sovereign of Europe, was a licu- 
tenant in the Artillery when M. Mini- 
bus, one of the French masters of the 
Roy al Military College at Marlow, was 
captain. 


The son of Joseph Bonaparte, for- 
merly an attorney at Bayonne, was con- 
verted by the magic of Bonaparte into 
a sceptre, which, after ruling Naples, 
commanded Spain. 

Short Commons.—At a shop win- 
dow in the Strand, there appears the 
following notice: “ Wanted two ap- 
prentices, who shall be treated as one 
of the family.” !! 

Artificial Incubation.—Paris as well 
as London has its exhibition of this 
kind. Would you (says a writer in 
one of the French journals,) without 
a tedious journey have the opportuni- 
ty of contemplating one of the won- 
ders of Egypt? Go to the Champs- 
Elysées, and there, at No. 57 in the 
Widow’s Walk, you will see, by means 
of artificial incubation, chickens hatch- 

ed before your eyes, without hens 
having any thing to do with the affair. 
The theory of this art, equally valua- 
ble to science and to gluttony, had 
been taught in several works, but the 
practice of it was but little advanced, 
until after four years of application M. 
Borne at length obtained this triumph 
over the kingdom of Pharaoh. His 
incubating ovens have excited the in- 
terest of our learned men, the curios- 
ity of our fashionables, and the appe- 
tite of our epicures, who have been 
anxious to ascertain by their own ex- 
perience the flavour of these offspring 
of art. It is said that all kinds of 


poultry may be hatched in M. Borne’s 
ovens. Without speaking of the rest, 
nothing can be more evident than that 
the race of geese are rapidly multi- 
plying already.” 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 

In making lately some necessary 
repairs in St. Dunstan’s church, Can- 
terbury, a box was found, containing 
the head of the great Lord Chancel- 
lor More, who was condemned to the 
block by that ruthless king, Henry 
the Villth, for refusing to take the 
oath of supremacy to the self-willed 
monarch. ‘The head, with the excep- 
tion of a few of the teeth, was much 
decayed ; and the sacred remains 
have been restored to their resting- 
place. Sir Thomas was beheaded on 
the 6th of July, 1625, in the 53d year 
of his age ; after the execution, tho’ 
the body was buried in the church of 
St. Peter, in the Tower, and after- 
wards in Chelsea church, where it 
now lies, yet his head was set on a 
pole upon London Bridge ; and was 
afterwards privately bought by his 
daughter Marzaret, wife of J. Roper, 
esq. His daughter preserved the head 
in a box, with much devotion, and 
placed it in a vault, partly in the wall 
on the south side of the church, where 
it was recently discovered, and very 
near to her own tomb. The south 
chancel of? the church is called the 
Roper chancel ; and there hung the 
helmet and surcoat, with the arms of 
Sir T. More on it. 


Man 1s Man.—The rose hath its 
thorns—the diamond its specks—and 
the best man his failings, 

He who triumphs over a woman, 
would over a man—if he durst. He 
only proves by doing so that he is both 
a fool and a coward. 

Trries or Soveretcns.—The King 
of Monomotapa is surrounded by musi- 
cians and poets, who call him Lord of 
the Sun and Moon; Great Magician, 
and Great Thief ! 

The King of Araccan is called “Em- 
peror of Araccan, Possessor of the 
White Elephants and the Two Ear- 
rings, Legitimate Heir of Pegul and 
Brama, Lord of the Twelve Provinces 
of Bengal, and the Twelve Kings who 
place their heads under his feet.” 

The King of Ava is called God. 
When he writes to a foreign Sovereign, 
he calls himself the King of Kings, 
whom all others should obey, as he js 
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absolute master of the ebb and flow of 
the sea, brother to the sun, and King 
of the four and twenty umbrellas : 
These umbrellas are always carried 
before him. 

The Kandyan Sovereign is called 
Dewo, (God.) In a deed of gift, he 
proclaims himself the protector of reli- 
gion, whose fame is infinite and of sur- 
passing excellence, exceeding the moon, 
the unexpanded jessamin buds, the 
stars, &c., whose feet are as fragrant to 
the noses of other Kings as flowers to 
bees ; our most noble patron and god 
by custom, &c. 


[FROM THE FRENCH. | 


Dialogue between a Mother and her 
Daughter. 


* Sophy, I will not let you run about 
the garden in that manner, without 
your bonnet, with M. Ernest.” ¢ But, 
Mamma, you have been walking arm 
in arm, in the same way with M. —.’ 
“What a comparison; [ am old enough 
to know what I am about. ‘ 
M. Ernest should ask you at the ball 
this evening to waltz with him, I forbid 
your doing so.”—-* Why, Mamma ? 
Last Sunday you waltzed twice with 
M.——. “Oh, that’s quite another 
thing. Besides, M. is your papa’s 
intimate triend ; and when you are 
married you may waltz with your hus- 
band’s intimate friend.—Sophy, I do 
not like your swinging with M. Ernest; 
it is not a proper exercise for a young 
lady.” ¢ But, Mamma, this morning 
you passed half an hour in the see-saw, 
with M.——.’? “ How diflerent !— 
Sophy, I desire that this afternoon you 
will not seat yeurself in the drawing- 
room by M. Ernest.” ‘ Mamma, I do 
not seat myself by him, he seats him- 
self by me. Besides, I assure you he 
does it only to be near you, and in 
every thing to imitate M. , who 
never quits your side.” “ Sophy, when 
we have company, I will not allow you 
to be constantly playing at cards. 
Gaming is an amusement very unsuita- 
ble to a young female.” «But, Mam 
ma, you set me the example. Recol- 
lect that only yesterday, having lost all 
the money in your purse at Ecarté, 
you were obliged to borrow some of 
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Sophy, if 





M. ——.’ “ What a diflerence! If] 
did borrow money of M. —— it was 
only because he is your papa’s intimate 
friend, and to whom under such circum- 
stances, should one have recourse but 
to one’s friend :” ‘In one word, 
Mamma, in order to satisfy you, I see 
that 1 must follow the advice which the 
doctor gave to papa—‘ Do as I say, 
and not as [ do.’ ” 

A person in Paris lately established 
a bureau, where those who have no 
money may risk their coat, waistcoat, 
and even small clothes; the prizes are 
paid in the same articles. We are as- 
sured that a poor wretch who had 
risked his last pair of inexpressibles 
upon a quarterne (four nembers) had 
a turn of fortune, and became entitled 
to receive 75,000 pairs of breeches! 

A GLORIOUS REVENGE.—If you feel 
inclined to exercise your vengeance a- 
gainst one that has deeply injured you, 
take the first opportunity of doing him 
a service. If he has any feeling, you 
will wound him to the quick. 

Marrer.——Berkeley, bishop of 
Cloyne, is the last who, by a hundred 
captious sophisms, has pretended to 
prove that bodies do not exist. ‘They 
have, says he, neither colour, nor smell, 
nor heat ; all these modalities are in 
your sensations, and not in the objects. 
He might have spared himself the 
trouble of proving this truth, for it was 
already sufficiently known. But from 
thence he passes to extent and solidity, 
which are essential to body ; and 
thinks he proves that there is no ex- 
tent in a piece of green cloth, because 
the truth is, it is not in reality green, 
the sensation of green being in ouw- 
selves only. Having thus destroyed 
extent, he concludes that solidity, which 
is attached to it, falls of itself; and 
therefore that there is nothing in the 
world but our ideas. So that, accord- 
ing to this doctrine, ten thousand men 
killed by ten thousand cannon-shots, 
are in reality nothing more than ten 
thousand apprehensions of our un- 
derstanding; Surely the bishop of 
Cloyne might have saved himself 
from falling into this excessive absurdi- 
the cause of the preservation of all ani- 
mals, the regulator of the seasons, the 























ty. He might very easily see that ex- 
tent and solidity were quite different 
from sound, colour, taste, smell, &ec. It 
js quite clear that these are sensations 
excited in us by the configuration of 
yarts ; but extent is not sensation. 
When this lighted coal gees out, T am 
no longer warm; when the air is no 
longer struck, I cease to hear; when 
this rose withers, I no longer smell it: 
but the coal, the air, and the rose, have 
extent without me. Berkeley’s paradox 
is not worth repeating. 


M. BONPLAND. 

(Extract from a private letter.) 

Rio Janeiro, April 9.——“ During 
my stay in this country I have obtained 
pretty circumstantial information res- 
pecting the events in Paraguay, where 
Dr. Franzia still governs. The follow- 
ing appear to me to be the most au- 
thentic particulars relating to the fate of 
M. Bonpland, which has excited so 
much interest in France and England, 
and wherever this courageous and in- 
telligent traveller is known :—About 
two years and a half ago, M. Bonpland 
was at Santa Anna on the east bank of 
the Rio Parana, where he had formed 
plantations of the matté, or the tea of 
Paraguay. About eleven o’clock in the 
morning he was seized and carried off 
by a detachment of eight hundred of 
Dr. Franzia’s troops. ‘They destroyed 
the plantations, which were in a most 
flourishing state, and seized M. Bon- 
pland, and the Indian families whom 
the mildness of his character and the 
advantages of the rising civilization had 
engaged to settle near him. Some In- 
dians escaped by swimming, others, 
who resisted, were massacred by the 
soldiers. M. Bonpland taking on his 
shoulders a part of his precious collec- 
tion of natural history, was conducted 
to Assomption, the capital of Paraguay, 
and sent from thence to a port in quali- 
ty of physician to the garrison. It is 
not known how long he remained in 
this exile; but I am assured that he 
has since been sent for by Dr. Franzia, 
the supreme director of Paraguay, and 
ordered to another part, to superintend 
a commercial communication between 
Paraguay and Peru, perhaps towards 
the province of the Chiquitos and Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra. M. Bonpland is to 
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complete at that place the making of a 
great road, at the same time that he 
will pursue his botanical researches. 
His friends flatter themselves that the 
steps taken by the French Government, 
those of the Institute, and of M. Von 
Humboldt, will not be unsuccessful. 
General Bolivar has also written a let- 
ter to the supreme director of Paraguay, 
in which he claims our countryman in 
the most affectionate terms, as the 
friend of his youth. If M. Bonpland is 
so fortunate as to return to Europe, he 
may throw great light on countries 
hitherto unknown.” 


An Upsrarr.—-The most biting 
mortification you can inflict upon an 
upstart is, to take no notice of him. 


Singular Occurrence.—On Saturday, as a 
gentleman was sitting under the chancel of 
the abbey of Linchden he perceived a hawk 
pursuing a lark, which a little before was 
making the woods reecho with its melodious 
notes. In order to save the little fugitive, 
he shouted and clapped his hands, when 
immediately the lark descended, and alight- 
ed on his knee, nor did it offer to leave him 
when taken into the hand, but seemed con- 
fident of that protection which it had sought. 
The gentleman brought it in his hat to 
Dumfries ; and, on going into his garden, 
gave the little warbler liberty. 

An old lady in Dumfries, of the age of 
86, who had lost all her teeth several years 
ago, has, to the astonishment of her friends, 
cut six new teeth within these few months, 
and, as may be. supposed, enjoys no small 
satisfaction in being once more able to bite 
acrust. But there is an old: gentleman 
living not many doors from her, upwards of 
97 years of age, who has not lost one of his 
teeth, and is able to crack the hardest sea- 
biscuit. What is still more remarkable, he 


can read and write without the aid of spec- 
tacles. 


NEWLY INVENTED PRINTING MA- 


CHINERY. 

Tue Printing Apparatus invented by Mr. 
Church,* of the Britannia Works, Birming- 
ham, forms perhaps the most extraordinary 
combination of machinery that has fora 
long time been submitted to the public. —It 
consists of three pieces of mechanism. The 
Jirst of these has for its object the casting of 
metallic types with extraordinary expedi- 
tion and the arrangement of them for the 
compositor. _ By turning a handle, a plung- 
er is made to displace a certain portion of 
fluid metal, which rushes with Considerable 
force, through small apertures, into the 
moulds and matrices by which the types 
are cast. The farther progress of the ma- 
chine discharges the types from the moulds, 
and causes them to descend into square 
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* Mr. Church is an inhabitant of Boston. 
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tubes, having the shape of the types, and 
down which they slide. It then brings the 
body of each type into the position required 
for placing it in the composing machine ; 
and when the types have descended in the 
guides, they are pushed back by the ma- 
chine into ranges, cach type preserving its 
erect position. The machine then returus 
into its former state, and the same operation 
is renewed. The construction of the mould- 
bar is the most striking portion of the ma- 
chine. 

The second machine selects and combines 
the types into words and sentences, The 
several sorts of types are arranged in nar- 
row boxes or slips, each individual slip con- 
taining a great number of types of the same 
letter, which is called a file of letters. The 
cases containing the files are placed in the 
upper part of the composing machine ; and 
by means of keys like those of a piano-forte, 
the compositor can release from any file the 
type which he wants. ‘The type thus liber- 
ated is led by collecting arms into a curved 
channel, which answers the purpose of a 
composing stick. From this channel they 
may be taken in words or sentences, and 
formed by the hand into pages, by means 
of a box placed at the side of the machine. 

The third machine, for taking off impres- 
sions from the types, evinces much ingenu- 
ity ; but cannot be understood without sev- 
eral drawings. 

After the types have been used, and the 
requisite number of impressions obtained, 
they are remelted and recast as before, so 
that every sheet is printed with new types. 
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NEW WORKS. 

A Sermon on the Death of Lord Byron, 
by a Layman, 8vo.—Dibdin’s LibraryCom- 
panion, 8vo. 27s.—Elgiva, or the Monks, a 
Poem, Svo. 8s.—Malcolm’s Poems, f. cap. 
8vo. 6s.—Wentworth's Poetical Note-Book, 
12mo. 7s.—Conversations on Poetry, 18mo, 
2s.—Homeri Hias Heynii, 8vo. 12s.—The 
Licensed Victualler’s Companion, 18mo 4s, 
—Village Doctor, or Family-Vade Mecum, 
3s. 6d.—Hewson on Venereal Opthalmia.— 
Conchologist’s Companion, 12mo. 6s.—Stu- 
art on the Steam-Engine, 8vo 8s.—Curtis 
on British Grasses, 8vo. 9s—Gray’s Book 
of Roads, square 12mo, 7s.; Ditto ditto, 
with Atlas, 12s ——-El Nuevo Connelly, or 
Grammar for Spaniards to learn English, 
12mo. 63.—Ventouiliac’s French Classics, 
Parts VII. and VIL. (Paul and Virginia, 
&e.) 6s.—Donville’s French Grammar, 2 
vols. Svo. 18s.—Lowndes on Legacies, royal 
Svo. 24s.—Mirehouse on Advowsons, 8vo. 
]4s.—Hayes on Devises, Svo. 14s.—Orme’s 
Bibliotheca Biblica, Svo. 12¢, 

IN THE PRESS. 

Lasting Impressions, a Novel. 
Joanna Carey. 

Commentaries on the Diseases of the 
Stomach and Bowels of Children. By Rok- 
ert Duglison, M.D. &c.&e. 

The papers printed in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society during the last three 
years, detailing the Discoveries of the 
Functions of the Nerves, will be immediate- 
ly republished with Notes and a general In- 
troductory View of the Nervous System, 
by Cuarves Bett, Professor of Anatomy 


By Mrs. 





(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 


CONSTANCY—A SONG, 


Forget thee—or forget 

What my heart hath so dearly known ? 
Deemest thou that wholly from earth 

All truth and faith are fown ? 


Ob ! write your love on the sand, 
And the wave will wash it away ; 

Or, place your trust in the flower 
The next summer sun will decay ! 


But take an emerald ring, 
And thereon grave your name ; 
Thro’ the lapse and change of years 
It still will be the same. 


And such my heart—if you fear 
That aught like change will be shown ; 
"Tis J that shall weep for the change, 
For the falsehood must be thine own. 
L. E. L. 





SONG, 


OH! tell me not, thou minstrel Bard, 
Of gaily lighted hall ; 

With battle brand and banner gay, 
And knight at lady’s call. 


Ob! cease to tune thy lay so light, 
Of dance, and feast, and song ; 

Of lady fair and warrior brave, 
The courtly group among. 


That trumpet’s clang,—oh, hush its notes :— 
Thou minstrel Bard forbear ! 

The victor’s song of battle pride 
T could not, would not hear. 


But strike again thy tuneful harp, 
Tune its bewitching string 

To sounds of soul, which, sweet and deep, 
Apollo’s lyre might fling. 


Oh! tune to Friendship, tune to Love, 
And sweet thy song will be— 

The deepest chords within my heart 
Will then respond to thee. 


Sweet is warm Friendship’s soothing smile, 
And dear her pearly tears ; 

What lovelier is her graceful brow, 
When Cupid’s wreath she wears. 


